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On any winter day...summer is only hours away 


by American Airlines Flagship! 


ARIZONA - CALIFORNIA -: TEXAS - MEXICO 


For a warm weekend away from winter’s chill...or a leisurely vacation in your 
favorite sun-drenched spot—travel the comfortable, time-saving, economical way, by 
American Airlines. Every precious minute you save in travel gives you added time 
to make the most of your holiday. Flagship flights are frequent as well as fast, with 
daily services to Phoenix, Tucson, Los Angeles, Mexico City, San Diego, El Paso, 
San Antonio, Dallas and other sunny vacation centers. Whenever you're ready, shed 
your coat and shed your cares...seek out the sun by American! For reservations and 


information call your travel agent or any American Airlines office. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. ° AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC. 


American's new lowest-fare policy makes Flagship tra 
more economical than ever. Half fare for wife and fa 
three days a week... 5% discount on round trips. -noe 
fare on luxurious DC-6 Flagships. Free meals, no tippi 
no extra charges .. . famous Flagship service at all tin 
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Would you dare sleep if FIRE were raging all around 
your home? 


; IT Is! No community is exempt from the fires that 
The City of Potosi by Genaro Ibanez are dooming 12,000 Americans a year to cruel deaths 


THE MOSQUES OF CONSTANTINOPLE |... COVER ...and burning up $700,000,000 worth of hard-to- 
_ BANGKOK—City of Porcelain .......0...0--------- i eee 5 replace property. The homes, jobs, the very lives of 
; _by Walter Briggs everyone are in peril! 
ee The nation's fre prevention experts fight this rising 
FALCONRY, THE SPORT OF KINGS .......0-0.02---20-0------ 14 toll of fire Sly day—but your own active help is - 
by C. W. R. Knight needed. Here’s what you can do: 
CENTRAL AMERICAN REFRESHER ...............-------------+--- 16 


by Nina Wilcox Putnam & 


‘ Pipste 

Make sure your own house is in order. 

= 20 Go through it from cellar to attic. Clean 

_- MAIL ROUTES INTO THE WILDERNESS ___............--------- 22 out rubbish. Have make-shift electrical 
% by Robert H. Forbes wiring expertly repaired. Check heating 
HTESAS CREATES A MODERN EDEN ............-.0...-- 24 and cooking equipment . . . correct other 


fire hazards. 
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Then... 


Work with your local civic groups to see 
that your community has an efficient 
fire-fighting force... that fire ordinances 
are enforced and new ones enacted if 
needed ... that everyone in town real- 
izes that this is his fight! 
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By Walter Briggs 


BEFORE A SIAMESE TEMPLE 
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FLYING OVER SIAM one crosses a 
monotony of lush green rice fields 
intersected by miles of canals that 
stretch as straight as highways. How- 
ever, when the plane circles Bangkok, 
the capital, one realizes that here in 
truth is the radiantly beautiful fairy- 
land pictured in books of childhood 
and disbelieved then as figments of the 
artist’s imagination. 

From the air Bangkok’s three hun- 
dred Buddhist temples gleam like 
jewels in a brooch. The white ones 
shimmer in the tropical sun; others, 
with tiled roofs, have gables modelled 
like serpents’ tails or spires decorated 
with porcelain that reflects gold and 
purple and orange. The settings are 
wandering, arbored streets, huge con- 
crete government buildings, thatched 
huts on stilts, the large walled com- 
pound of royal palaces, ponds, parks 
and the brown Chao Phya River. 

The traveler by plane lands at Don 
Muang, a few miles out of town, where 
his first sight is apt to be a water 
buffalo wallowing in a mud hole while 
a farmer dozes under the banana palms 
a few yards away. The traveler by 
ship, on the other hand, is sure to pass 
islands of hyacinth which have broken 
away from the bank far upriver. 

Bangkok is one of the most exotic 
and charming capitals in Asia. In it 
are to be found midget yellow street- 
cars whose tracks rove haphazardly 
from one side of the street to the other, 
gaudy homemade busses, and a few 
movie theaters. There is little else to 
remind one of the West. Life does not 
appear to have changed greatly since 
Anna was tutor to the King’s children. 
Today, as then, hundreds of yellow- 
robed Buddhist priests roam the streets 
begging for their food. 

Bangkok is sometimes described as 
the Venice of the East. It is criss- 
crossed by klongs, or canals, which are 
thick with sampans. Some Siamese 
live out their lives on the klongs, com- 
bining home and business. Food is 
near at hand, the waterways being full 
of fish. 

Bangkok has been fortunate in re- 
maining Oriental. A buffer between 
Burma, formerly British, and French 
Indo-China, Siam never became a 
colony. And since it was off the high- 
roads of the East, Bangkok never be- 
came a commercial metropolis. Indus- 
try found no home here. Rice, teak, 
tin and:rubber, Siam’s four main ex- 
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ports, pass through Bangkok en route silat sao 
. abroad. Their control is gradually GUARDIAN OF THE DOORWAY 
passing from foreign to Siamese hands. Statues of gods and legendary heroes stand at the 


Epo compitys tices im great demand  parance ways to many of Sigm’s Buddhist temples, 
Eee : 3 r guards the doorway to the 
m Asia’s numerous _ rice-deficient temple on the grounds of the royal palace in Bangkok. 


regions, much of it being carried by junks. 
Teak from the northern forests floats down 
the tributaries to the Chao Phya, eventually 
becoming quality furniture and masts for 
ships. Siam’s tin and rubber competes with 
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Malaya’s products in thé world’s markets. 
The Siamese are small, nut brown, hand- 
some. They speak a language brought with 
them . from China many centuries ago. 
Western enthusiasts maintain that Siamese 


Ewing Galloway 


Bangkok is built about twenty miles from the mouth of the Menan River which offers 


every convenience for the berthine and loading of ships. 
taken from the roof of the ornate Wat Chang, 


Innumerable canals lace their way through Bangkok’s capital. 


This view of the river was 
one of the city’s most beautiful temples. 


Black Star 


Internal transport is 


carried largely in small boats similar to those seen here. 


Silhouetted in the background of this picture are the walls of 
the Royal Palace at Bangkok and’ the graceful towers of the 


h, or bieycle taxi, is 


Temple of the Emerald Buddha. A samlo 
seen in the foreground, 


Pat Griswold from Black Star 


Women are among the most attractiy 
the world. The Siamese wear bright cc 
In the city their clothing is mainly We 
in style but in the suburbs they wea] 
pasin, the sarong-like national dress of 
and women alike They wear shoes 
sandals on the streets and slip them o 
home. They eat lots of rice and fish 
pared with hot curries and Peppers. 1} 
Siamese live in native frame houses 
front stilts ‘of some resting in the klo 
The wealthy, however, are adopting W 
ern-type dwellings. Bicycle-rickshaws cz 
samlohs are the native taxis. | 

Profound lsuddhists, the Siamese conc 
themselves with calm dignity. They - 
rarely ruffled because the necessities of 
come easily in this luxuriant land. T 
abhor business. The Chinese inmigra} 
almost half of Bangkok’s million populat; 
conduct. about ninety percent of the Ci 
business affairs. ae 

Patts ef Bangkok are decidedly remiz 
cent of ‘Canton. The streets swarm w 
women in pajamas and men in shiny s 
while the highpitched South China diale 
float out of the blocks of identical two-st¢ 
buildings in which the Chinese do business, 
the ground floor and live upstairs. ( 
Bangkok's streets are also to be seen dai 
skinned Tamils, bearded Sikhs, Benge 
in dhotis, Malays and tiny Laotmans, Ca 
bodians and \ ietnamese refugees from ft 
I*rench. 

In marked contrast to much of Asia the 
is no starvation in Bangkok, and appareni 
little malnutrition. Living is more difficu 
however, than before the war, in whi 
Siam was an unwilling belligerent. T 
huge issue of ticals, or bahts, by the Japane 
occupation government, and the univers 
Postwar economic dislocation have seen 
that. Prices are about fifteen times highe 
but wages have not risen conimensurately. 

While Bangkok was comparatively litt: 
scarred by the war there was some damag: 
American B-29s flew their first mission ¢ 
the war here and fortresses came a fey 
times. Most of the hurt has been repaire¢ 
the few remaining skeletal buildings bein 
almost unnoticed, However, the bombe 
railroad bridge across the river has not ye 


been reconstructed. ] 


An incongruous modern addition to Bangkok is a three-block, ten-lan 
avenue lined with modern buildings. 


here is the city’s modern hotel lodging the Russian legation. 


Among other buildings standin; 
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For the few hundred Westerners, chietly 
British and American, Bangkok is a Garden 
of Eden. Housewives in Boston or Muncie 
would glory in the beef at fourteen cents a 
pound, eggs at thirty cents a dozen and 
limes at a penny each. For the equivalent 
of eight dollars a month a mother can get 
an experienced nurse for her child. Rent 
is about fifty dollars for a five-room house. 
Empty houses are scarce but not as difficult 
to find as in most American cities. 

There is little club life compared to 
colonial capitals. Most Westerners enter- 
tain in their homes. Swimming, golf, tennis 


and on Saturdays, the races. with midget 
horses are to be had at the Royal Bangkok 
Sports Club. 

The Siamese also prefer home entertain- 
ing. Here the wife reigns supreme. It is 
to be noted that Siamese women are among 
the most emancipated in Asia. While there 
are a few cabarets Siamese men seldom take 
their wives to them. The men often go to 
the cabarets in groups. They enjoy dancing 
with the petite taxi girls. These girls are 
equally graceful whether foxtrotting or per- 
forming the native ramwong with its skilful 
gyrations of delicate fingers, 


THE TOWER OF PORCELAIN 


The Tower of Porcelain is one of the most delicate and curious achievements 
of the Siamese builders. According to tradition its conception began with the 
wrecking of a shipload of English porcelain in the Gulf of Siam. Skillful 
artisans used the salvaged crockery to create the multicolored mosaic covering, 
harmonizing the design of the porcelain with the design of the tower. 
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A magnificent Buddha gilded with 

gold dominates with serene majesty 

the interior of the temple of Bencha- 
matapiatr in Bangkok. 


Siamese children, the youngest ofte 
naked; may be seen in exciting kite fight 
in downtown parks. On Sunday ee 
the family may go to a nearby arena f 
watch Siamese boxing, in which the fighter 
use their feet, knees, elbows and fists, an 
where almost anything goes. 

Siamese and Westerners mingle easil 
and amicably. There is none of the nativ 
subservience found in colonial countrié 
This is one Asiatic land with no apparen 
anti-white feeling. For their part mos 
Westerners living in the country admire th 
Siamese and treat them respectfully. 

Bangkok is on the way to becoming | 
tourist center. Located conveniently betweel 
Shanghai and Singapore, Calcutta ant 
Manila, it is the hub to Far Eastern ai 
routes in much the same way that Chicagt 
is to America’s railroads. Fourteen airline 


carry about four thousand passenger 


Dean Dickason from Ewing Galloway 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 


| 


ext through the city. The tourist 
jossibilities would undoubtedly be greater if 
| were not for the oppressive heat much of 
Ke year. While the temperature seldom 
saches one hundred, the heat is rarely 
roken by cool spells. Still, Bangkok’s half 
ozen Western-style hotels are usually filled. 
on nearby shops visitors can buy Korat silk 
a vivid hue, silver niello work and orna- 
1ents of gold filigree. Most visitors are 
lairprised at the quantities of American 
roducts to be found on the shelves. In 
pite of the fact that Siam, like most of the 
rorld, is short of dollars the merchandise 
trives just the same. 


Bangkok is proud of its art treasures which date back to the days 

when the capital of the first true Siamese king of all Siam was founded 

in A.D. 1850. Many of these masterpieces are now housed in the 
Buddharsvara building in Bangkok. 


detat last November, 
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Finest of the city’s hotels is the Ratana- 
kocindr, on an incongruous three-block- 
long, ten-lane avenue. Both the hotel and 
the avenue were created shortly before the 
war by Field Marshal Luang Phibun Song- 
gram. Phibun, who engineered the coup 
was then Siam’s 
premier. The Ratanakocindr is a four-story 
concrete hotel with a frontage as large as 
Chicago’s famous Stevens and contains only 
forty-seven guest rooms. The rooms are 
very large. The Ratanakocindr is particu- 
larly in the public eye at present. The Rus- 
sian legation has been established on an en- 
tire floor, their hammer and sickle flying very 


TEMPLE DANCERS 


under more humble auspices. 


Ewing Gal 


THE CORONATION HALL 
A gem of Siamese architecture, the Coronation Hall is con- 
sidered the finest building inside the palace grounds of the 
King. It is used for coronations and is built in the form of a 
cross with a five-tiered tile roof and a nine-tiered spire 


rising from the center. 


conspicuously from one of their windows. 

The Siamese consider the Russians more 
of a novelty than a threat. In this the 
Siamese are perhaps naive considering the 
progress communism is making in other 
parts of Asia, particularly in neighboring 
Indo-China. However, there are only a 
handful of Siamese Communists. Com- 
munism is stronger among the Chinese 
although they are preoccupied with the 
struggle in their homeland. 

The Siamese are proud of their member- 
ship in the United Nations. Only a minority, 
however, interest themselves in world affairs. 

(Continued on page 34) 


| The great traditions of Oriental dancing retain more vitality in Siam than elsewhere in the East. In the royal ballet the ancient art of 
Siamese dancing finds its most exquisite expression, but outside this favored group there are many other brilliant dancers who perform 
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A YEAR IN THE 


PERUVIAN SIERRAS 


by Bessie L. Reindorp 


THE MARKET AT HUANCAYO 


The Sunday market at Huancayo is an emporium of all the handicrafts of the upland Indians of Peru from their richly 
colored blankets to their carved and painted gourds. The smaller picture above shows a typical Quechua Indian. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL WAY to know the Highlanders of the 
Peruvian Sierra is to live through a year’s experiences with a 
typical Cholo Indian family. Such a family unit, outside the little 
town of Chupaca, would be that of Pedro Lopez. It is a rambling 
sort of household, consisting of over a dozen persons—Pedro and 
his wife, Elena; Pablo, aged fifteen; Luz, thirteen; Maria, a year 
younger; Andrés and Victor, ten and nine; Juan, a proud seven; 
Estercita a shy little four year old, and the two year old baby, 
Angelica. Then there are Senora Candalaria, Elena’s aged mother, 
and Pedro’s younger brother, Francisco, always known as Pancho. 

Their home by the river Cunas is an adobe structure of three 
square rooms, roofed with retama and eucalyptus thatch under rosy 
pottery tiles. There is an open, thatched lean-to for the burros, 
and the cow. An adobe wall, ten feet high topped with cactus, 
surrounds the patio and house on three sides, the fourth side open 
toward the river. Inside are three wooden beds, several petates of 
straw and blankets, a few rush-bottomed chairs and a table. Around 
the walls of one room are broad adobe benches, hollow underneath 
to give the families of cui, or guinea pigs, a place to live. In one 
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Ewing Galloway and Kurt. Severin 


blackened corner is a group of large stones under which a fire o: 
eucalyptus leaves and twigs is kept burning—the smoke escaping 
as best it may through the thatch and tile. An inverted kerosen 
tin, a piece cut out at one lower edge, serves as an auxiliary stove 

It is late September and time to begin the Spring plowing. Pedr« 
takes down a carved wooden yoke and’rearranges the leather strap: 
which will bind it firmly behind the horns of a pair of heavy-headec 
steers. He draws out the plow made of a crotched eucalyptus log 
the shallow tip shod with tin. The sun has already climbed abov 
the glacial fields twenty miles to the east, and Senora Elena ha: 
thick black coffee syrup ready to mix with boiling milk and sugar 
This, with gummy dark, chicha-raised rolls, makes a good breakfast 
It is warm inside the windowless rooms and the odor of animal: 
and humans is heavy. 

Before seven o’clock Pancho has left, neat as a pin in his dark 
suit, to catch the bus for Huancayo, where he teaches in the Centre 
Escolar for boys. Pedro and Pablo carry out the plow, yoke anc 
tie it on the burrow; Luz and Maria put barley seed in the quip 
on their shoulders: Andrés fills a little rag with dried’ corn ane 


Russell C. Coile 
AT AN ANDEAN FAIR é 


~. The Andean Indians are brightly dressed, wearing tight caps 

under their sombreros, embroidered vests and armlets and 

lovely woven ponchos. On their hips they carry leather pouches 
containing the coca leaves they chew interminably. 


S| 
toasted havas; and all start off with the burro and the steers to a 
Nfield more than a mile away, across the hills. The cholos fields are 
scattered small patches, as it is considered unwise to have all the 
Wland together—“One here, one there it is safer, for hail may kill 
(this field and leave the other; and grubs are not apt to find all the 
))potatoes in separated fields.” 

® Arrived at their little chacra, Andrés walks slowly across the field 
and the stolid steers follow. Pedro forces the plow into the stony 
earth, making a shallow furrow which must be re-dug several times 
Hbefore it is sufficiently deep. The girls follow their father, one 
Ndropping the seed, the other closing the furrows with her hard 
| bare feet. Pablo has left early to attend school, since attendance in 
the higher grades is fairly carefully checked. At about eleven they 
isit down and chew coca, the dry cocaine leaf spiced with a pinch 
‘of lime. It dulls the senses and turns the teeth green. Andrés rolls 
in the dirt playing with his thin black dog which has followed him 
patiently hour after. hour. 

| About one-thirty Senora Elena comes bringing sandwiches of 
‘crisp rolls filled with lettuce, onions, roast pork and red pepper. 
|She also brings an carthen jug of black corn and cinnamon chica. 
Senora Candelaria has remained at home to watch the younger 
‘childern and sits spinning outside the doorway. Before the sinking 
|sun has set behind the broken walls of Inca ruins on the hill above 
their home, the Lopez family has wandered back. 

On the sixth of October the family is up early. This is Saint 
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NOONDAY MASS AT CHINCHEROS 


BS Early comers have filled the church at Chincheros so these 
Indians kneel cn the steps to celebrate noonday mass. Peruvian 
Indians are for the most part devout Catholics. 


1 ‘ ' Jules Bucher from Three Lions 


Luke’s Day and corn must be planted on this date. The work 
animals are painted with bright colors, the steers all adorned with 
tissue paper blankets and garlands of retama blooms, since Saint 
Luke guards these sweating beasts. Late October finds most of 
the crops planted and just in time, for the heavy rains have begun. 


To celebrate All Saints’ Eve (Halloween) the women and girls 
have been busy baking tiny cookies of fine corn meal, lard and 
water of oregano herb; they have made highly spiced biscochuelos 
of many eggs and white flotir, and small gummy cookies in the 
form of birds and animals sprinkled with red sugar. Wreathes 
and crosses have been made or bought and the entire community 
trails out to the high-walled cemetery. After graves have been 
tended and flowers placed, the older men and women leave little 
gifts of the fanciest cookies and glasses of chicha for the departed 
loved ones. The next day the families return to gossip and quarrel 
and make love in the flower fragrant “God’s Acre.” The priests pass 


VILLAGE DANCERS 


Life is hard and bitter in the upper Andes but the Indians 

brighten their year with festival dances which are character- 

ized by feasting, drinking and abundant gaiety. Some dancers 

wear elaborate and expensive costumes that are handed down 
from father to son. 


through and for a few coppers bless all the graves where those too 
poor to have masses said for them have been laid, unblessed, during 
the year. 

While the crops develop, from October to May, the Indians busy 
themselves with handicrafts, filagree silver, weaving, pottery mak- 
ing. There are two looms in the Lopez household, one resembling 
a Kentucky mountain loom. On this loom Pedro weaves homespun 
bayeta cloth for women’s skirts and beautiful star-patterned, coarse 
woolen suitings for men. Under the protection of a thatched shelter 
is a small handmade loom on which Senora Elena and the grey- 
haired, thousand-wrinkled grandmother, Candelaria, weave mantas 
and quipies for patient women’s shoulders, and gay belts for waists 
that are seldom slender from early marriage to well into middle life. 

December arrives and passes, with small notice given to 
Christmas except that small hard cookie animals and people are 
baked and decorated with red and silver balls. Big three-fold 
loaves of sweet bread rich with anise seed and raisins are eaten 
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Severin from Three Lions 
AT THE DRINKING STONE 


This old Inea chicha tray is still in use in Cuzco for birthdays, 

weddings and other celebrations. Chicha, the native beer, is 

poured into the hole at the ton of the stone and is supposed to 

gain in intoxicating effect when it reaches the drinkers at the 
end of the zigzag runway. 
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Severn from Black Star 

The elaborate staff and 

silver ornaments are 

symbols of this chief’s 
dignity. 


dutce Ls0us 


These youths have dressed them- 
selves in their finest costumes 
for the dance festival near Cuzco. 


with quarts of foamy chicha de hora, a boisterous drink. Senora 
Candelaria brings out crudely carved wooden figures of the Holy 
Family; the little children gather dry iccha grass for a manger: 
Pablo brings home two lovely white candles with tiny pictures of 
the nativity pressed into the wax; Pancho has bought for each 
member of the family delicate Saints’ cards from Llaque’s book 
store. The girls have made colored paper chains to drape over the 
manger scene, and everyone is very gay and very happy. Also 
extremely sleepy on Christmas morning after having knelt on the 
cold bare earth floor of the Chupaca church through the long candle- 
lit midnight mass. 


Just before Christmas Pablo completes the sixth year of Primaria, 
or Grade School, and is prepared to enter Media or High. Having 
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Spanish. (The old Quichua tongue is used by practically all the 
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lived close to the soil, and under his father’s supervision in farn 
work, he is accepted by Senor Calderon as an entrant to the ne N 
Escuela Rural. Here he may study practical agriculture plus d 
basic course in reading, writing and arithmetic. The entire family, 
goes to the graduation, listens or sleeps through almost three hours 


of flowery speeches, witty dialogues, songs in Quichua and in 


sierra Indians except in the very far South beyond Puno, where 
they use Aymara, an entirely different language that is also spoken 
in Chile.) Finally the stirring Peruvian National Anthem is sung. 
“Somos Libres,” (“We are Freemen’’) As the family trudges home 
each heart is proud and happy. ) 
Early in April Pancho marries a girl from the Normal School at 
Muquiyauyo. As the bride’s family is not so prosperous as Pamcho’s 
brother, the festivities are held in the Lopez home. After the long 
marriage mass is finished, and as the young couple leave the church, 
they are smilingly handed fragrant Andean carnations by nearly 
everyone who attended. After this there is a fine procession, led 
by boys from the school band. Out the Huayao road they go, to 
be met half way by members of the Lopez family, who had hurried 
home a bit earlier than the others. fA 
Dozens of cholos push into the patio and sit against the adobe 
walls or stand in laughing groups. ‘Pedro Reyes has brought his 
native orchestra of harp, violins and flute, and soon there is the 
stomping of highland dances, the zapateo.and the chancachuno. The 
young people take their places almost gravely and are joined by old 
women, their blood running warmer as it becomes heated by glasses 
of fermented chicha and burning chacta—a gin so strong it might 
easily be used as a disinfectant. ol 
A long rough table is set for about two dozen people, the plates 
of assorted china gathered from neighbors and relatives. On the 
table are Kola bottles filled with flowers. The silver is distinctly 
sketchy. No one notices, however, for the odors rising from large 
earthen pots steaming over several improvised fires more than offset 
discrepancies in the service. 5 
At the table sit the bride and groom with the godparents and 
families, the parish priest and the lesser town and school officials. 
Luz and Maria, assisted by several girl friends, bring in the food 
on huge platters—rice and duck boiled with herbs, guinea pig 
roasted and served with red-peppered eggs, hard rolls and manjar 
blanco, whole milk boiled with sugar and vanila beans to a thick 
cream. There are tiny spiced cookies, fresh fruits and native 
gelatine, and more and more chicha. The plates and glasses are 
filled and refilled until each of the many guests at table and sitting 
on the ground has eaten and drunk to his heart’s content. The 


THE CHURCH AT AREQUIPA 


On the facade of the historie church at Arequipa, founded : 
in 1612, an elaborate shrine has been erected showing the y 
various articles which were used in the crucifixion of Christ. 
Arequipa stands at an altitude of 7,600 feet in the beautiful , 
valley at the foot of the mountain El Misti, 17,934 feet high. 


Three Lions 


eae 


Jules Bucher from Three Lions 


THREE GENERATIONS 


The women of the Andes are slight in stature averaging five feet in height. Their small feet are flattened and coarsened by barefoot 
_ walking, their shoulders a bit stooped by the heavy burdens they carry. This grandmother, daughter and granddaughter all wear 


acing and music go on and on;"mothers nurse their crying 
tbies, put them in their guipies, rejoin the dancers. Weak-kneed 
Mests giggle themselves to sleep in corners; short-tempered men 
nd women start half-hearted fights and are led outside to cool off. 
jhe newly married couple slip away unnoticed, the music, stomping 
| d drinking continues. 

Night deepens and breaks into a new day. There still remain a 
pzen or so revellers who have slept-and waked, danced and fallen. 
ad danced again. By mid-morning only the family is left, bankrupt 
{ money but richer by dozens of choice bits of gossip, fonder and 
urer of friends and neighbors. Pancho and his new wife come 
ut to help clear the patio. They rejoice in the beauty of the narrow 
reen valley and cloud splashed hills, and remember the tenderness 
iE loved ones who willingy lavished a year’s savings in order to 
tart them off properly in their life together. 
| May is known as “Mary’s Month.” She must smile gently to 
xe some of the festivals in her honor! Pedro Lopez is a serious 
armer and an excellent husband and father; he is also a Chapish 
ancer despite his forty years. In practically all larger sierra 
owns groups of a dozen or so men are loosely bound together as 
ancers, many with elaborate and extremely expensive costumes— 
valuable they are handed down carefully from father to son. 
\fter many hilarious rehearsals Pedro and his friends meet on 

e morning of May fourth to compete at a carnival in the neighbor- 
ng town of Callehuanuari. — : 

_ Pedro wears loose blue velvet trousers embroidered with formal 


i 


garments. made of hand spun llama wool. i 


designs of metal threads and a hip length tunic of red velvet. as 
gay as the young “squier” that Chaucer describes, “Embroidered 
was he as it were a mead, All full of fair fresh flowers, white and 
red.” A mask of semi-animal features is topped by a crown of 
peacock feathers. No one knows why, but each Chapish dancer 
carries a small straw basket on his back with an elaborately dressed 
doll bobbing inside. The group includes twelve men similarly 
dressed, and each carries a long wooden spear and a quiver of 
tasseled arrows. The entire Lopez clan has turned out as this is 
to be an all-day fiesta. The dances are scheduled to begin at ten 
o'clock. At about twelve the school band begins its exceedingly 
attractive (every-man-for-himself) version of “Isabelita,” followed 
by “I want to ride the ferry” and “La Golondrina.” Each village 
has its small orchestra. At last the town mayor makes a long speech 
aud formally opens the day. 

The Chapish group themselves in opposing lines and begin the 
very long acrobatic dance of challenge and retreat, attack and fall 
away, circle triumphantly, stomp and salute. Trial after trial goes 
on, the judges move from line to line teased and cajoled by the 
“Negro” of each group—an Indian all in black with a black mask 
and carrying a long llama whip—the unquestioned clown of the 
occasion. At last the decision is reached and the dancers from 
Huachac are acclaimed the winners, to the hoots of all the other 
“Negroes,” and the cheers of the Chapish. Now families gather in 
chattering knots to eat unsweetened doughnuts. The children buy 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE SPORT of KINGS. 


by C. W. KR. Knight 


With photographs by the author 


Goshawks that have been well handled show a good deal of 
attachment to their owners. Here a goshawk and a cat have 
become friends. 


A trained hawk must be fitted with a bell, a leather “bewit”, 
jesses, a swivel and a leash. 


The horsehide glove is of double thickness to protect the falconer 
against the bird’s strong talons. Falcon’s hoods have braces 
and without jerking. 


The European goshawk—a true hawk—is accepted under the 

category of falcon. The female goshawk is larger and more 

powerful than the male. They are used for hares, rabbits, ~ 
pheasants, partridges and wildfowl. 


AN ARCHEOLOGIST passing through the old village of Avebur 
in Wiltshire, on his way to examine the prehistoric monoliths fo 
which the district is famous,halted abruptly in front of the littl 
Inn and gazed in astonishment at a small group of men, each carry 
ing on his gloved left hand an erect, close-feathered bird. 


‘‘They’re trained hawks,” explained the falconers’ leader, amuse 
at the incredulous look on the visitor’s face. 

“Trained? Ah, yes, indeed: performing birds!’ Satisfied wit 
his own vague, patronizing assumption, the scholar hurried off t 
his beloved stones. : 


Apparently the archeologist was unaware that what was one 
the noble sport of faleonry—hunting with trained hawks—is stil 
practised in many parts of the world, although the advent of th 
gun has caused a sorry decline in the number of its devotees 
Falconry is very much alive not only in India, where the pomp an 
ceremony of the Middle Ages still favors the Sport of Kings, bu 
also in France, Germany, Great Britain and in the United States. 

The success of modern falconry depends largely on three con 


ditions : the specific types of hawks necessary for the sport must bi 
available; the sort of quarry at which hawks may be flown mus 


exist in sufficient numbers in the country; and it must be the righ 


‘type of country. 


Avebury is one of those pleasant villages situated near the border: 
of Salisbury Plain. The great, open, treeless stretches of this Plait 
have always been ideal for rook (or crow) hawking in the spring 
or summer. Avebury is just right, too, for partridge-hawking it 
the fall. At that season the little gamebirds abound, and such ai 
all-round view can be obtained that there is no risk of a hawk being 
lost. If flown in enclosed country the falcon, if it is a good one 
will sooner or later almost certainly be lost. Keen hunter that sh 
is, she may take off after crows or rooks, perhaps a mile away, anc 
disappear before she reaches her quarry. She need only make « 
kill and gorge herself on the victim to become utterly contemptuou: 


A HOODED 
FALCON 


Falcons are 
hooded when they 
are transported 
to. and from the 
field. Their vision 
is cut off by 
leather hoods to 
ensure their sit- 
ting still. and 
keeping calm. 
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sj the falconer’s lure to which she ordinarily returns dutifully. 
The falconer’s lure is a rough imitation of a bird with some meat 
ached to it. It is‘swung or thrown out at the end of a line to 
lich the hawk is trained to return. The trained falcon does not 
rieve her victim as is commonly supposed; it must be picked up 
| the falconer himself. Should a falcon which has raked away 
er distant quarry be unsuccessful in her quest, she may be lured 
k and taken up for another flight later on. 

isleading, too, is the expression “rook hawking.” In hunting 
wily crow or rook, falcons, or their smaller brothers, “tiercels” 
he Shakespearean “tassels’—are used. A true hawk would 


rdly succeed in catching an adroit high-flier.. Yet falconers today 
loosely of their hawks, whether they belong to the dark-eyed, 
'g-winged falcon tribe, or are the yellow-eyed, short-winged 


THE LADY 
HAWK 


merlin, or 
ly’s hawk” of 
Middle Ages, 
fone of the 
e delicate fal- 
S and needs 
re than other 
eds a consider- 
amount of 
ection from 
isterous 
ther. Merlins 
flown at larks. 
male is known 
Jack merlin, 
female as 
merlin, 


hawks. The two birds have sharply different characteristics. 

The methods of hunting employed by the two species differs as 
much as does their appearance. A falcon in action performs per- 
severing, high flights, while a hawk never indulges in such acro- 
batics, being a sudden, quick killer, off the fist like a flash and 
“binding to” (seizing) any reasonably sized quarry that may be 
flushed within short range. A hawk will thus kill in one day more 
victims than a falcon can take in a week, but the flights are less 
spectacular. It is therefore the proud, medieval falcon which has 
always aroused feelings of wonder, admiration and intense excite- 
ment in the onlooker’s breast, 


Let us suppose that we are staying as guests with a party of 
falconers at the Inn near The Plain, that the weather 
E (Continued on page 32) 


Three Lions 


The stalwart, mahogany - brown 

Quiché men from the Guatemalan 

highlands wear romantic Goyaesque 
costumes. 


DOCTORS, TEACHERS, scientists and scholars are not the only 
people who should have refresher courses. We are all of us the 
better for an occasional refresher course in the essence of right 
living. 

But we are often unaware of the need until we come upon its 
fulfillment. I, for one, was in this condition three years ago when 
an editor sent me to Guatemala. I set off, little suspecting that I 
was about to visit a country which would revaluate my standards 
of good living and return me to the sounder estimations of my 
youth. I have lived there ever since: 

Guatemala has sights, scenery and curious customs galore. But 
more important, the native attitude toward life is a good hundred 
years behind the times and bears a startling resemblance to the 


The churches built by the Spaniards dominate most of the cities 
of Guatemala but their spirit is animated by the Indians of 
pure or mixed blood. The Church of Santo Tomas in the high- 
land village of Chichicastenango has high cliff-like stairways 


remin:scent of the old Mayan temples. 
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by Nina Wilcox Putnam 


moral principles. we so. protidly attribute to our forefathers, bi 
practice so feebly. There is a sound geographic reason for th 
remarkable preservation. ' 

Up to the beginning of World War II, Guatemala was su 
rounded by a metaphorical Great Wall of China. Difficult to rea 
by boat, there were neither rails, roads nor planes. It was rul 
by a dictator who discouraged outside contacts and, incidentall 
preserved native costume and character so that- today the count: 
has a high preponderance of both. Yet in social consciousness 
bears a strong resemblance to pre-Lincolnian America, possessii 
many characteristics of the small American village, unspoile 
neighborly and kind, of which we still love to dream. 

Perhaps that is why the American colony here is the exe 
opposite of that which infests the French Riviera. There is no nigl 
life to attract them and, as passing tourists often phrase it, “The 
is nothing to do.” There is indeed nothing to do except live. B 
that can be a large order. a 

For though food is cheap and plentiful you collect it by pounct 
on desired items; simpie household objects must be made to orde 
servants are plentiful, low-salaried and come to you on the assum 
tion that you will take genuine responsibility about them, wht 
makes domesticity an extension course in sound family life. 
also creates comfort and this, plus unfailing beauty in a land whi 
it is always spring, is rewarding. But Guatemala’s real attractic 
are more basic. 

For example, keeping one’s word and standing by a bargain ; 
taken for granted. My first introduction to this quaint survi 
occurred when I wanted to buy a house but was forced to tell ' 
owner I must make a trip to the States to get the money. a 1 
Miguel refused to give me any written agreement, saying that 
was unnecessary. When I returned six months later, worr 
because my letters of apology for the delay had been ignored, < 
fearful the house would be gone as I knew property values | 
increased, I found Don Miguel had held his house for me, and 
the agreed price. 

“You could have sold out for almost twice the amount,” I s 
when I paid him, “and you had no written agreement with me! 

Don Miguel had not answered my letters because he could neit 
read nor write. But he understood the meaning of a promise. 

I like Guatemala because an American can afford to be p 
here. There is no’ keeping up with the Joneses as there are v 
few Jones around. Wealth is not particularly admired. Honesty 
religion is; kindness, yes. But money, no! Most people are sha 
so there is no embarrassment in wearing old clothes. This 1 
definite refresher on the important truth that clothes do not m 
either man or woman. 

Money is not even always used as a commodity. This cam 
my notice when I tried to acquire a kitten; a white kitten, loveh 
a puff of new-fallen snow. The woman who owned it refused to 

“T will trade it if you have a white chicken,” she told me, confic 
I would understand. ” 
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I didn’t, but inquiries revealed a general dislike of accepting 
money for live creatures. Some ancient god obviously would be 
angry if certain animals, especially cats, were bought or sold. 
Eventually I got La Perla, the white kitty, but not for a chicken. 
| The owner became convinced that I really loved the little creature, 
so I received it as a present. 
| Buta gift calls for a gift. And when I saw a young boy carving 
out of native marble a small snow-white figure of the Madonna I 
bought it for $1 and, after a polite interval of waiting, presented 
Hit to the donor of my cat, thereby winning a friend for life. 
| I find a refresher in the local importance of good manners. Among 
[people of all classes good manners are considered essential. High 
/society is definitely Edwardian in aspect, which means that, out- 
)wardly at least, people behave themselves; and if they fail to do 
so are ostracized instead of publicized. Youn g people are chaperoned 
and, amazingly enough, seem to have a good time in spite of the 
marked dearth of gin and juke boxes, Petting is not considered 
“necessary to a debutante’s popularity and, if caught at it, she would. 
either be given an old-fashioned spanking or sent to “The Sisters,” 
the Nuns of St. Vincent de Paul, until she cooled off. This makes 
for nice girls. . 
“Ah! But you do not know all!” exclaimed one father to whom 
I expressed this sentiment. “Many parents have to lock up their 
daughters at night!” All right. The point is, they do lock them up! 
) The barrier of language which enfolds me as ina peaceful garden 
thas been a great refresher on the evils of gossip and the un- 
‘importance of sordid news. Having acquired sufficient Spanish for 
) necessary communications, I am reluctant to learn more. For I 
hear no ill of my neighbor, few alarms, no politics. So the lovely 
patter of Spanish speech is soothing as rain on the roof and I 


| ee 
pleasure in its music. Antigua, the ancient capital of Guatemala, was destroyed by earth- 
a (Continued on page 34) quake in 1778. Some of the facade of the old cathedral still stands. 
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~ Chichi n in ‘highlands of Guatemala is the commercial and religious center for the surrounding region and Indians make 
: So eeenane 2 Re ghee frequent trips of as many as fifty miles to visit the city. Mommas 
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PATROLMEN IN ACTION 


Patrolmen on duty can be identified by their arm bands with the orange cross and their rust-colored parkas. Here an injured skier is 
being taken to a first-aid station. 
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SKI TRAILS 


by Samuel Stanley 
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THE IDEA OF A service for skiers resulted from an accident during a 
skiing party. Minot Dole, a member of the party, fell and broke his leg. 
As there were no first-aid supplies or equipment among the group no one 
knew what to do about the injury. One thing all knew, however, the 
hurt man had to have immediate medical attention, and to get it he had 
to be transported to it. Much searching of the snow-covered mountain 
produced a panel of corrugated tin, and on this rude sled the helpless 
man, his leg unsplinted, was trundled down the slope. It was two-and-a- 
half hours before he reached a doctor. That happened in 1936. / 

As Dole lay recovering, he was haunted by the question of how such 
mishaps as had befallen him could be avoided or, if unavoidable, could 
best be handled. He knew there was no first-aid skiing service; he knew, 
too, that skiers were always getting hurt. Often the victim lay where he 
fell, unattended for hours, or else unskilled attempts at rescue did more 
harm than good. And while he conceded that beginners were more prone — 
to accidents than experienced skiers, skill and experience proved no 
immunity against hurt. Minot Dole came to the conclusion that skiers, 
whether novice or veteran, were entitled to protection both from terrain 
and injury, and he dedicated himself to the task of organizing some 
system that would adequately minister to lovers of skiing when the need 
arose. 

Thus emerged the plan that reached its maturity in the nation-wide 
network of the National Ski Patrol System, a volunteer organization of 
trained outdoorsmen which undertakes to insure for every skier the 
maximum of safety. The early months of its development were difftcult 
ones and the small group, headed by Dole, met with little but abuse and 
discouragement. For two years the project limped along with the scantiest 
support. In 1938 there were only a half-dozen untrained patrols operating 
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lroughout the country, no one particularly interested in its work, 
ich independent of the other. 
! ‘Then, shortly before Pearl Harbor, General Marshall, Chief of 
taff, charged the NSPS with the responsibility of providing 
teruits for the newly formed 87th Infantry Mountain Regiment. 
his became the first ski-borne outfit to be activated. Funds were 
jade available, and the Ski Patrol was elevated to a position of 
nportance in the national defense. 
| Later, in the forming of the 10th Mountain Division, which 
Hmbers among its fallen heroes the illustrious Torger Tokle, the 
ISPS played a vital part. Over a period of three years some 1200 
plications for assignment to this division were processed by the 
trols. Originally the demand of the War Department was for 
500 men within sixty days. The NSPS, which handled the recruit- 
g, produced three thousand. The men were chosen for intelligence, 
jamina and adaptibility as outdoorsmen as much as for their pro- 
riency on skis. As a result the quality of enlisted personnel in 
He 10th showed conspicuous successes. 
_ There were some amusing incidents connected with the training 
eriod at Camp Hale, Colorado. Once a company of mountain 
oops was maneuvering among the snow-clad heights above the 
mber line. A blizzard raged, and from time to time the walkie- 
ilkie operator received anxious calls from a B-17 which was 
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Long and exhausting trips are often necessary to bring an 
injured skier to a first-aid station. Membership in the National 
Ski Patrol System now numbers more than 3500. 


yidently off its course. 
| “We are seven thousand feet,” radioed the distressed operator,” 
uit we don’t know our position.” 

| The walkie-talkie man had-no idea-either. “For God’s sake get 
p where you belong!” he ordered. “We are ground troops at ten 
jousand feet. What in hell are you doing below us?” 

|The NSPS man has come a long way 

ice then. In contrast to the half-dozen 

| trained patrols in operation in 1938 today 

here are 264 skiing areas throughout the 

Inited States and Alaska that are served by 

gistered patrols. Each Patrol consists of 

yom ten to one hundred men and women 

nder a leader. Canada also has its national 

rstem, which closely parallels ours. Mem- 

ership of the organization in ths country 

tals more than 3500, nearly all of whom 

rrve without pay. Patrolmen on duty can 

p identified by the rust-colored parka and 

ie atm-band with the orange cross. 

For purposes of administration the vast 

‘ea under their suveillance has been split 

to seven divisions, each of which in turn 

‘partitioned into regions and finally into 

tions. Thus the chain of command reaches — 
m the national chairman, Minot Dole, to 

leaders of the individual patrols. The 

ctions of the national headquarters in 
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All patrolmen have been trained in the Red Cross first-aid 
course so as to be able to give all possible immediate help at 
the scene of the accident. Before he is placed on the rescue 
toboggan the injured skier is given a careful examination. 


New York are both administrative and educational. Useful infor- 
mation on skiing funneled into this office is made available to all 
followers of the sport. 


Patrolmen have many times.demonstrated the worth of their 
first-aid training. During the past ten years they have attended 
more than twelve thousand skiers in distress, thirty-four lives have 
been saved, and in hundreds of cases aggravation of injuries has 
been avoided through proper handling at the scene of the accident. 
Once a National Patrolman (a member of the organization who has 
attained the rank to which patrolmen of exceptional ability may be’ 
promoted) was skiing at Mt. Tremblant in Quebec. On one of 
the slopes he came upon a prostrate skier whose skill had been 
unequal to his enthusiasm. The man protested that his injury was 
slight and that he was quite able to get back unassisted. After some 
persuasion he permitted the patrolman to make an on-the-spot 
examination, which disclosed that the injured man had no sensation 
whatever in one hand. The patrol immediately called a rescue 
toboggan (standard equipment for all patrols) and the skier was 
rushed to a first-aid station. The doctor found that his backbone 
had been broken. Had tthe man attempted his own rescue he might 
never have walked again, let alone ski. 

Another time at LaCrosse, Wisconsin, when the local patrol was 
making its usual evening “trail sweep” (a routine inspection of all 
ski paths when the day’s sport is over), a skier was discovered lying 
unconscious in the snow. His skull had been fractured. The coming 

(Continued on page 34) 


Prompt action by members of the Ski Patrol often saves men from permanent disable- 
ment and even from death. Here four husky members of a rescue team are rushing 


an injured man to the first-aid station. 
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HORSE by Hsii Pei-hung 


Shen-tzu 


HE news from China today is more 
tragic than it has been at any time in 
the turbulent quarter of a century during 
which that country has suffered from a 
desperate civil war, political instability and 
the horror of the Japanese invasion. There 
is no indication of these cruel facts in the 
paintings by contemporary Chinese artists 
reproduced here. Despite the intensified 
civil war, the inflation and the widespread 
social unrest that has followed the victory 
over Japan, Chinese artists have retained 
their traditional serenity. Like their great 
predecessors of the previous thousand years 
their art bears no relation to domestic peace 
or political stability. They continue to paint 
subjects that do not change, or change little. 
The manifold beauties of the Chinese land 
will outlive the present age and it is these 
beauties that the modern Chinese artist, like 
the great masters of the past, continues to 
celebrate. Untouched by political events, the 
.majestic stream of creative activity flows 
quietly on. ; 


TIGER by Chang 


MONKEY by Pu Ju 
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Photographs courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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1ST AND MOUNTAIN WATERFALL by Cheng Wu-ch’ang 
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LANDSCAPE by Chang Ta-Ch’ien 


Jack Rottier 


Postman Lloyd Van Sickle uses a team of fifteen dogs, black setters and white Samoyedes, to cover his winter route between Drummond 
and Squirrel, Idaho. 


MAIL ROUTES INTO THE WILDERNESS 


by Robert H. Forbes 


IDAHO MAILMEN have an even more difficult time fulfilling their 
duties than the creed of their fraternity states. Its boast was set 
forth in 460 B.C. by the Greek historian, Herodotus: “Neither snow, 
nor rain, nor heat, nor night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds.” 


The state’s topography prompts a revision of that statement as 
far as delivery to points within its borders is concerned: “In spite 
of rugged mountains, rock-cleft canyons, inaccessible plateaus and 
sage-brush wastes, heavy winter-timé snows, isolated communities 
and lonely settlers, the United States mail must go through.” In 
no region of the country does that task meet with so many obstacles. 

Winter presents a problem to the post-master at Ashton, for the 
snow packs particularly deep near Yellowstone Park. Here the 
mail is delivered to Island Park and Mack’s Inn, Idaho, and West 


MAIL BY AIR 
Bob Fogg delivers mail by airplane to those sections of central 
Idaho which are cut off by deep snows from the nearest rail- 
road for at least six months. 
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Yellowstone, Montana, by snowplane when mountainous drifts 
completely block stage travel along the highway. This was the usual 
means of winter mail-delivery in that section of eastern Idaho 
during ‘the late war, when equipment and manpower to keep the 
road snow-free were unavailable. 

During the months of January, February and March, Lloyd Van 
Sickle and his team of dogs carry not only the mail, but also sleds- 
full of necessary supplies between Drummond and Squirrel, beneath 
the cloud-touching Teton Mountains. He thus serves sixty families. 
of farmers and cattlemen regularly through the winter. 

Letters and lightweight packages often travel between post 
offices at Garden Valley and Lowman, during the winter, on the 
back of an accomplished mountaineer equipped with snowshoes. 

Warren, Bergdorf. and Big Creek, mining settlements in the 


MAIL BY BOAT 


The Marine Route of Lake Coeur d’Alene runs along the jagged 
shoreline. The daily journey oe the mail boat covers forty-four / 
i miles, 
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| central Idaho wilds, are cut off by deep snows from the nearest 
highway or railroad for at least six months. Therefore for half of 
each year mail is flown in at least weekly from McCall, when flying 
conditions permit. But they do not always favor a: rigid schedule. 
_ Bob Fogg, one of three persons stationed at McCall for the 
Johnson Flying Service, Missoula, Montana, has piloted a Travelair 
plane over the run each winter for the past foug years. In spite 
_ of “sudden snowstorms, frequent fog and very low temperatures,”’ 
| he has had no accident with his ski-equipped plane in that time. 

|. Many rural delivery routes in the state are also maintained in 
| the face of great hardship. The R.F.D. circuit from Big Creek 
| post office to the Middle Fork of the Salmon River, travels along 
Big Creek stream and services mountain folks’ post-boxes all of 
the way. It is one of the most unique lines in the United States. 

The distance of thirty-eight miles is covered twice weekly by 
‘'L. E. Curtis and his two pack horses, who deliver “air mail” on the 
two-day journey between the post office and the Middle Fork. On 
the trail he stays overnight at a cabin’ in the solitude beside Big 
Creek and at a terminus ranch and then picks up other letters on 
“his two day trip back to the airstrip. 

Many other delivery runs are completed by stage and automobile, 
| as.in other parts of the West. Among these is the route to Obsidian, 
in the shadow of the magnificent Sawtooth Mountains. Although 
this outpost has an official population of only nine, it serves as a 
mail distribution center for many more people at the southern end 
/ of Stanley Basin. 
| > Several routes on which the mailman is far more than just a 
“courier” exist in Idaho. Among them are two distinctive courses 
| plied by motorboat. One of these, the Marine Route of the Lake 
Coeur d’Alene post office, stretches for forty-four miles along the 
jagged shoreline. Clarence Wiks, who currently putts his twenty- 
seven foot long boat around the run to 129 mail-boxes perched on 
docks and floats, is the best friend of his patrons. 
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MAIL BY SNOWMOBILE Bob A 


Lightweight snowmobiles with a pusher-type propeller are 

capable of skimming across the snow at a speed as high as 

eighty-five miles an hour. The snowmobile seen here has swung 

through a wide are and is apautee speed up a valley in eastern 
aho. 


Besides handling letters, Clarence shops for and delivers supplies 
ranging from articles of clothing to loaves of bread, hardware 
and bales of hay. He also gives valued advice on the repair of 
almost anything or upon how to file a saw. Possibly Wiks greatest 
service, aside from his post office connection, lies in the dissemina- 
tion of news around the iake—word of ailing people, absentees who 
go “out” on his boat and even recipes. 

(Continued on page 34) 


LONELY DESTINATION 
Mail delivery to Obsidian, Idaho, is completed by automobile. Beautifully situated in the shadow of the magnificent Sawtooth Mountains 
Obsidian has a population of only nine. However, it serves eee mal epeibution center for many more people at the southern end of 
stanley Basin. 
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. by Caspar Hunt 


| Photographs courtesy 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


(HE PALMS, standing with their heads in 
a sky that is bluer than sky has any right 
to be, look down like sentinels on rows of 
orange trees. Beyond the citrus groves, 
green, flat acres of vegetables stretch to dis- 
tant horizons. Among citrus trees and 
vegetable tracts, muddy waters from the Rio 
Grande pour through irrigation ditches to 
make an Eden out of once-barren scrubland. 

This is the Texas side of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, known simply as_ the 
Valley. Technically, the Valley includes 
four Texas counties that jigsaw together 
for 120 miles up the Rio Grande from its 
nouth on the Gulf of Mexico. But mention 
the Valley to a Texan and he thinks of one 
part of those four counties: an irrigated. 
garden-like ribbon, twenty to thirty miles 
wide, stretching ninety miles wes from 
Brownsville along the river’s bank. 

On its one hundredth anniversary as the 
southern border of the United States the 
Valley has been taking stock of itself. It is 
pleased with what it finds. 

All year long, the three lanes of The 
Highway (the main thoroughfare along 
which the Valley’s towns are strung) hum 
with trucks carrying to market almost 15 
per cent of the country’s cabbage ; more than 
2 per cent of its cotton; 15% per cent of 
its citrus ; 1214 per cent of its winter carrots, 
and quantities of other fruits and vegetables. And this despite the 


fact that the Valley contains less than two-tenths of one percent of » 


the nation’s cultivated land. 

So prodigal: an output from soil once held worthless would not 
have been possible, however, had the Valley not turned to machines 
to do much of its work. Oil-driven machines hack farmland out 
of scrubland. Other machines—powered by Diesel oil or by natural 
gas or electricity derived from natural gas—lift water from the 
Rio Grande into the irrigation canals and push it through the 
countryside. Still other machines speed produce on its way so that 
vegetables harvested by mid-day can be traveling north (canned o1 


YEAR AROUND HARVESTING 
Chese workers specialize in cutting broccoli and they varely do 
jther field tasks. The reason is that the cutting of broccols 
requires the knowledge of specialists. In this sun-drenched 
region the gathering of crops goes on the year around 


GATHERING GRAPEFRUIT 


Citrus fruits are one of the most abundant and profitable crops in the Valley, worth 
as much as thirty million dollars a year to the growers. 


in refrigerated trucks or railroad cars) by night. Grapefrun “ 


dumped by the truckload into one end of a model factory comes out 
the other end canned as juice in fifteen minutes! 


The Valley, in fact, is an extraordinary example of the impact 
of the machine age on agriculture. The result is a striking variety— 
as well as quantity—of produce, possibly a greater variety than is 
grown anywhere else in so limited an area. 

Yet the Valley was no more than a sandy stretch of cactus, mes- 
quite and Chaparral back in 1848 when the Rio Grande by treaty 
hecame the boundry between Mexico and the United States. , 

Settlers were few until 1907. Then land developers began to push 


A VALLEY TOWN 
This business street in Harlingen, an important produce ship- 
ping center, is typical of the other Valley towns. Pal have fae 
stores and heavy traffic and derive their gusto and optimism 
from the rich farmlands surrounding them. 
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_CLEARING LAND 
_A special type of bulldozer is used to clear land. A plow-shaped 
prow roots up and removes growth close to the ground. Larger 
trees and bushes are toppled by a boom which is raised and 
lowered by the operator. 
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¥ TURNING UNDER STRING BEANS 

- After string beans have been picked over they are turned under 

to furnish the soil with green manure. Here the beans were 
planted between rows of young citrus trees. 


ack the scrub, bring in the water, lay out the citrus trees—laborious 
‘ork in those days of hand labor. As the Valley bloomed, it began 
>» look like a promised land to people from Dubuque, Rochester, 
Tilwaukee and other refugees from north- 
* chills. They came to sop up mid-winter 
anlight and stayed to buy tracts. The 
opulation of 87,861 in 1920 mushroomed to : 
14,414 by 1940 and to a quarter million : oe 
iday. : 

The newcomers began to diversify their 
rming—cotton and corn, poultry and eggs, 
id so on. But citrus fruits were the pin-up 
ops, and still are. More than a million 
trus trees were planted between 1941 and 
44, The three and one half million citrus 
ees of 1928 have increased to more than 
even million.. Many, many orenges and 
apefruit come from eleven million trees— 
itty million boxes in the last crop, season, 
considerable number of them filled with 
e prized red grapefruit that California 
d Florida cannot grow.’: 

The Valley’s farmland, particularly irri- 
ted land, is growing each year. Now that 
> United States and Mexican governments 
> building the first of three dams to save 
re of the Rio Grande’s precious water, 
Valley’s garden acres will extend even 
‘ther into the scrubland. Federal experts 
9¢ to see all of its 950,000 arable acres 


THE RAINMAKER 

Water to irrigated land is pumped from ditches and reservoirs 

through portable aluminum -pipes and sprayed by means of 

nozzles. On either side of the pipe are the tracks made by the 
vehicle which placed it in this field. 


irrigated in time. The results are sure to be magnificent. 


But no longer do men need to push back the desert growth 
laboriously with machete and shovel, horse and team. Today the 
work of clearing new acres is done by machines, powered mostly 
by Diesel tractors. First come oversize bulldozers, built like squat 
wrestlers, which shove surface growth into piles to be burned. Then 
huge plows, hauled by tractors, dig deep into the subsoil to tear 
out roots and rocks. Other machines rake the debris off the land, 
and finally automatic levelers ready the soil for plowing and plant- 


ing. Thus thousands of new productive acres can be added to the 
Valley almost overnight. 


But there is a catch to this seemingly simple procedure for enlarg- 
ing the garden. The agencies that bring in water—the thirty active 
irrigation districts, with $31 million worth of equipment, including 
pump stations, 2,414 miles of canal and 705 miles of pipeline— 
must simultaneously get rid of it. If this sounds slightly awry, 
look at the geology of the area. 

The lower Rio Grande Valley isn’t really a valley at all. It is 
a delta, like the fertile delta left by the Mississippi on its way to 
the Gulf. The Rio Grande delta is underlain by a clay layer, some- 
times no more than six feet from the surface, on to which the 


A RANCHER’S HOME 


Date trees and palms add a decorative tropical note to Valley homes. Like most of 
the crops which are grown 


there these trees were impor 


ted years ago. 


river has washed its silt for centuries. The river itself is higher 
than some of the land around it. Obviously, water on that land 
cannot drain to the river; the clay bottom acts like a dish, holding 
water in the soil. So irrigation tends to turn the soil into a sponge~ 
like swamp. Besides, the water deposits salts and alkalis in the soil, 
to the detriment of next year’s crop. 


‘And so the people who irrigate the Valley must also build large 
and expensive ditches to drain the water toward other dry lands 
or toward the Gulf of Mexico. It is an endless process—bring the 
water in, carry it out. Great earth-moving machines dig mammoth 
trenches across the countryside in the struggle to keep the Valley’s 
feet dry, but still more drainage is needed. 


There is a reward for all this effort. Citrus can be worth as much 
as thirty million dollars a year to growers of the Valley. The other 
crops together pay off even more. Farmers of the four counties 
took in almost $130,000,000 last year—from such major items as 
7,167 carlots of cabbages and 6,540 carlots of tomatoes down to 
two carlots of anise, two of escarole and one of sweet potatoes. 
Since only 700,000 Valley acres are cultivated and only 552,000 
irrigated, farmers of other sections often look with awe at the 
Valley’s agricultural income. 


The Valley’s farmland is largely in small holdings; the 18,809 
members of the irrigation districts average twenty acres each, 
hardly a good-sized backyard by Texas standards. Citrus groves 
sell at $750 to $2,000 an acre, other farmland at $100 to $300. 


During the first three or four years of a citrus grove’s life, before 
the trees are ready to produce commercially, it is common practice 
to make full use of this valuable soil by planting garden crops among 
the rows of trees. 


On non-citrus acreage, two.crops a year are normal, three crops 
frequent, four crops not unheard of. Since the sun shines so bounti- 
fully on the Valley, there is not a month in the year in which 
farmers are not planting and harvesting. With such fast crop 
turnover, farmers, in one recent year, averaged $167 an acre net 
for all land and all crops. 


But that isn’t the whole story. On Class 1 land—which federal 
agents classify as the best—farmers in 1946 earned $288 an acre 
for one crop of tomatoes, $348 for citrus, $395 for green peppers. 
Those are averages; individual owners recorded as high as $1,800 
an acre for bell peppers. And they still had one or two other crops 
that year on the same land. ut 


Such prolific food production, of course, calls for a food- 
processing industry. Aside from scores of packing houses that box 
fruits and vegetables for shipment, the Valley has forty-two can- 
neries and two freezing plants. It has, moreover, a ten million 
dollar a year crop of tourists. 


And the Valley has oil. 


Half the Valley’s 4,226 square miles are under oil lease right 
now. The four counties last year produced more than thirteen 
million barrels of crude oil worth twenty-nine million dollars. At 
year’s end, the Valley still had 215 million barrels of proved crude 
oil reserves, an impressive amount for so small an area. And ‘ts 
reserves are rising steadily. 


Its thirty-nine known oil fields (twenty of them discovered since 
1940) are being constantly extended and developed ; fifteen drilling 
rigs, by recent count, were humming away busily in three of the 
four counties, adding regularly to the 945 producing oil wells the 
Valley counted at the beginning of this year. 


Valley people—constantly enlarging their garden spot, irrigating 
it, farming, processing food, entertaining tourists, producing oil— 
are always frantically busy. Their crops—colorful truckloads of 
vitamins in the form of green and red and yellow vegetables and 
{fruits—jam the highways on the way to market. The Valley’s 
48,505 licensed vehicles and 5,730 farm tractors used more than 
5 million gallons of gasoline in one recent month. The Valley, 
indeed, is on the move in a big way, and in more ways than one. 
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pate next season’s 


LETTUCE 


Lettuce is one of the 
twenty-five major 
vegetable crops of the 
Valley. The dark outer 
leaves are cut before 
the lettuce reaches the 
packing shed. 


————— 


TOMATOES 


The Valley’s delicious 
tomatoes are carefully 
wrapped before they 

are packed. ; 


GREEN PEPPERS 
Green peppers are one 
of the Valley’s most 
profitable crops. Alert 
erowers, rotating 
crops, try to antici- 


market. 


RADISHES 


Radishes are bedded 
down in ice and sturdy 
paper. Most vege- 
tables are graded for 
size .and quality by 
the pickers in the field. 


“ 


by George Fulton 


With illustrations by the author 


THE FIRST MAP was probably no more 

@than a few lines scratched on the. ground 
jin the stone age. It may have been the 
location of a secret spring, or a fording 
place in some pleistocene stream. 


Relatively few ancient maps have come 
down to us today. We do know, however, 
lfrom the few existing examples and from 
lreferences in ancient records, that our 
\Babylonian and Egyptian ancestors were 
quite familiar with maps and their use. One 
of the oldest in existence today is a 
Babylonian clay tablet dating from 2500 
'B.C., on which is inscribed the outlines of 
an estate for tax assessment. The tax col- 
lector is certainly not of recent inception 
and long before the Christian era he was 
sing maps to help him put the squeeze on 
the ordinary citizen. 

Irom the earliest times, man’s curiosity 
has driven him to wonder about the size 
and shape of the world in which he lived. 
His early idea of the earth was confined to 
what a man could see and since he could 
pee an equal distance in all directions, the 
world took on a circular shape with himself 
AS a center. So we find the world of both 
-he Babylonian and the early Greek pictured 
as a circular disc surrounded by water and 
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surmounted by an arched vault of sky. The 
Babylonian concept had the sky resting on 
seven islands outside the ocean-river which 
encircled the earth. 

As travel and trade developed and sailors 


A MERCATOR PROJECTION OF 1568 


and merchants returned with stories of 
what they had seen, and much that they had 
not, knowledge of the world expanded. 
There was much theorizing among the 
learned Greeks of the fourth, third, and 


| In 1568 the Flemish mathematician and geographer, Gerardus Mercator, published his first map on the principal we know as the “Mercator 


projection.” The error in this projection increases in proportion to the distance no 
remains one of the most popular projections 
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rth and south of the equator. In spite of this it still 
for world maps. 


Zi, 


second centuries before Christ, as to the 
shape and size of the world. Although 
Aristotle, in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., demonstrated the theory of a 
spherical earth, the idea was not even then 
a new one. Thales, for one, had several 
centuries earlier advanced such a theory. 
About 200 B.C., Eratosthenes, a learned 
librarian of Alexandria in Egypt, went to 
great pains to prove the spherical theory of 
the earth’s shape. He made remarkably 
accurate calculations as to the size of the 
sphere, as well. Eratosthenes created a 


world map which was accepted for several © 


centuries as an accurate representation of 
the earth’s surface. 

One of the outstanding contributors of 
all times to the combined art-science of 
cartography was an Egyptian mathematician 
and geographer, also an Alexandrian, who 
lived about 150 A.D., Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
or Ptolemy as he is more commonly known. 
Ptolemy brought out a book called “Geog- 
raphy,” in which he included not only his 
own conclusions about the earth, but the 
best ideas of his Greek and Egyptian pre- 
decessors as well. This geography is one of 
the most important milestones in the map- 
ping of the world. Ptolemy’s information 
was so meager, that in the light of the 
present knowledge of our globe’ his con- 
clusions are astounding! In this work, 
Ptolemy definitely discarded theyold idea of 
the world as a circular disc. He introduced 
the use of the terms “latitude” and “longi- 
tude” and outlined instructions for several 


BABYLONIAN WORLD MAP 
This clay tablet, included in the British 
Museum collection, is one of the oldest 
existing maps of the world. Dating from 
about 500 B.C. it pictures the world as a 
flat disk surrounded by a circular ocean. 


PTOLEMY’S WORLD, CIRCA 150 A.D. 


In Ptolemy’s map the prime meridian 
passes through the mythical Fortunate 
Islands, probably known to us today as 
the Canary Islands. Latitude is measured 
from the Equator which was fairly easy 
to establish in accordance with the path 
of the sun. The clima scale on the left 
denotes the maximum number of day- 
light hours per day for various latitudes. 
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forms of map projection. Although there 
were many inaccuracies in it, Ptolemy’s 
geography was to form the basis for accur: 
ate map making for centuries to come. | 

At the time of Eratosthenes and Ptolemy, 
Greek culture and knowledge dominated the! 
then western world. This world was 
centered around the Mediterranean Sea. A 
look at one of these early maps will clearly, 
demonstrate that the known world of the 
Mediterranean conforms roughly to a hori- 
zontal rectangle. Most of the early geo 
graphic works were subsequently translated 
into Latin and the Latin names have come’ 
down to us today. Ptolemy’s world was. 
longer from east to west than from north 
to south, so it was only natural for him to! 
use the term “length” to measure distance 
from east to west, and the term “breadth” 
to measure distance from north to south. We 
know them today as longitude (Latin; longs 
tudo, meaning length) and latitude (Latin; 
latitudo, meaning breadth). Latitude is 
measured north and south from the equator, 
while longitude is measured east and west 
from a prime meridian. Similar lines, or 
coordinates, of latitude and longitude per- 
sist and are in use today. These coordinates 
intercept each other to form a grid which 
is a great aid in locating specific points on 
the surface of the globe. i 

It is a physical impossibility to depict upon 
a flat plane, with perfect accuracy, details 
which appear on a global or curved surface. 


This can be clearly illustrated if you Zl 
the skin which has been removed from an 
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_ orange. The translation from a curved to a 

flat surface is done in cartography by what 
| is called a map projection. As we mentioned 
| previously, coordinates inscribed on a globe 
| from a grid. A similar grid is laid out on 
| a plane surface. The shapes and forms ap- 
| pearing in each rectangle of the grid on the 
) global surface are then “projected” upon the 
grid of the flat plane surface. Inaccuracies 
and distortions are bound to be present, but 
| since the types of projections are practically 
) limitless, whatever projection will best 
| serve the purpose at hand may be used. 


| The Roman Empire which superseded the 
| Greek world was much more concerned with 
| the size and organization of the Empire than 
the size and shape of the world. Exploration 
did not interest.the Roman unless it meant 
' adding territory to the bulging Empire. 
Most Roman maps that remain to us are 

forerunners of our present day road maps. 
Since the army had to police the sprawling 
Roman Empire and keep the subjugated 
peoples in line, it was imperative that a net- 
work of roads be maintained connecting all 
parts of the realm. These roads had not 
only to be maintained but mapped as well. 
On these Roman maps, scale and direction 
were almost completely disregarded while 
symbols and landmarks along the routes 
were given particular attention. 


, Roman decay ushered in an‘age of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. Advancement in knowl- 
edge was confined almost exclusively to the 
) monasteries. Holy Scripture dominated the 
lives and thinking of the western world. 
\The sparse references in Holy Writ to 


(Continued on page 31) 
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18 
POLAR PROJECTION WORLD MAP 
The ascendancy of air power brought to the attention of geographers the need for 
revision in world mapping concepts. One of the most far reaching of these conceptions 
was the realization of increased importance of the arctic polar region as exemplified 
by this map based on a polar projection. 


THE WORLD OF ERATOSTHENES, CIRCA 200 B.C. 


In spite of his limited knowledge, the general shapes in Eratosthenes’ map of the world are similar enough to those same shapes on our 
maps today for easy recognition. Although both parallels and meridians are employed on this map, the spacing and arrangement are 


dissimilar to those on our current maps. 
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Taking eth hie TSivsh Vegroes O urlname 


by Carl Vant 


Photographs courtesy Alcoa Steamship Company 


OF THE THREE MILLION African Negroes who ended up in the 
Caribbean area as slaves, there were a few indomitable black men 
who ran the risk of the death penalty to escape bondage. To be 
later familiarly known as Djukas (or bush Negroes), they chose 
the most inaccessible jungleland they could find in which to hide. 
It was a good choice, for the tangled mass pf tropical verdure of 
the interior of Netherlands Guiana, now called Suriname, con- 
veniently held back the white man—and continues, in a large part, 
to.do so today. 

These refugees of the slave mart took up in Suriname where they 
left off in Africa, still remote and esoteric in their ways, and inde- 
pendent and slightly scornful of civilization. 

Today the bush Negro comes out of the jungles long enough to 
trade his wares in the riverfront towns, and necessarily he has made 
one concession to civilization—he has developed a language to carry 
him through these bartering periods and whatever other brief asso- 
ciation he may have with the white man. It is a pidgin language, 
half African and not unlike English baby talk, and it is called 
talkee-talkee. It belongs only to the Bush Negroes of Suriname, 
and it is rarely heard outside the boundaries of that country. 

The bush speaks talkee-talkee with the broad open vowels char- 
acteristic of African tribal speech. 

Although talkee-talkee has heavily imported words from English, 
several other languages have also made themselves felt. The bush 
has picked up scattered French from the convicts who have been 

(Continued ton page 34) 


The Djuka 
s 
trade in rive out of 


i the jun a 
The bush Negroes live in almost_ inaccessible jungleland in Sengers on eae towns and’ with sat | 
Netherland Guiana, now called Suriname. Their lives are are prepar ming boats, These natives 


ed to dive foe 


spent in hunting, fishing and small-scale‘ agriculture. The overboard 


natives of this Djuka village watch a steamer twist up a 
narrow river of the interior 
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_ geographical matters were far from 
accurate but that did not’ deter the 
monks from creating illustrated maps 
which are today noted as much for 
_ their decorative qualities as for their 
_ geographic inaccuracies, 

“It was during this period that the 
belief was born and flourished that 
Jertisalem had been designated hy 
God. as, “The midst of the nations 
and the countries.” And so Jeru- 
salem appears on these “scriptural” 
| maps as the center of the earth. 
References in the Bible such as “the 
cirele of the earth” ‘and “the four 
| corners of the globe” were interpreted 
| literally, and relegated to oblivion the 
theory of a spherical world. Dis- 
carded were the findings of the 
_ heathen Ptolemy and his predecessors, 
and a return to the conception of a 
flat, disc-like or rectangular world 
dominated the cloister maps of the 
Dark Ages. Paradise was believed to 
lie to the east and so the east or 
orient occupied the important place 
at the top of the map and became 
the key direction, the position occu- 
pied by the direction north on our 
maps today. It was from this prac- 
tice that our current words, “orien- 
tate” and “orientation,” are derived, 
| Contemporary with the cloister or 
Scripture maps was another develop- 
ment in the field of cartography. This 
took the form of nautical charts 
called Portolan Charts. These were 
Primarily for the use of sailors and 
navigators who at that time hugged 
the coast, where. they could be guided 
by the mill or the hill or the barking 


defined with 

han anything 
emporary scripture maps, Although 
hese charts did not employ 


the east. 
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m, and as a consequence many 
w methods. of map projection 
eared. — ; 


the name of Mercator occu- 
ace of great importance. 
Kramer, better known as. 
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MANKIND MAPS HIS DESTINY 
(Continued from page 29) 


Mercator, was born in Flanders in 
1512. He devoted his life to the im- 
provement of cartography and_ his 
contribution to the world of maps is 
invaluable, Among other things he 
devised a system of map projection 
which bears his name and is still to- 
day one of the most popular. It is 
the first Projection in which the 
meridians of longitude are Straight 
Parallel vertical lines and the paral- 
. lels of latitude are straight and paral- 
lel and at right angles to the meti- 
dians, 

After Mercator map making de- 
veloped rapidly. The Netherlands of 
the seventeenth century in particular, 
produced a number of capable carto- 
graphers. Outstanding in the field 
was William Blaeu and his publish- 
ing house which produced maps and 


atlases in large quantities over a 
period of years, Blaeu’s maps are 
truly works of art, Many are re- 


produced by means of hand engrav- 
ing and are then hand colored. Sea 
and land monsters, sailing ships, 
figures of fact and fancy, compass 
roses, wind faces and the like are as 
Prominent a part of these maps as 
are the actual cartographic diagrams, 
Even today, the maps of the house 
of Blaeu are highly prized as 
decorative wall hangings, 

But ‘the Dutch were not the only 
ones to further the art-science of 
map making. ~Throughout the next 
several hundred years there appeared 
such men as Wright and Hexham in 
England, and Sanson and the two 
Cassinis in France, to name: only a 
few. 

During this time, mathematicians 
were taking measurements and mak- 
ing calculations and a wealth of 
mathematico-geograph‘c data was ac- 
cumulating. By the latter part of the 
seventeenth century much of this ma- 
terial had been correlated and its 
influence was becoming evident in the 
field of cartography. Before the 
eighteenth century the Académie 
Royale des Sciences had published 
accurate longitudinal measurements. 
Based on this data Jean Dominique 
Cassini had created for the Paris 
Conservatory what proved to be a 
forerunner of the recently introduced 
air-age map based on a north polar 
projection. 

Europe of the eighteenth century 
was marked by the growth of 
nationalism and _ its attendant war- 
fare. To assist in his military ex- 
ploits, Louis XV commissioned Cesar 
Francois Cassini in 1746 to complete 
a detailed survey of France. Not to 
be outdone, many other European 
countries followed suit. 

An_ interesting sidelight concerns 
the establishment of the prime meri- 

dian at Greenwich, England. In the 


_midst of the violent nationalism of 


the time, no one country wanted to 
concede that the prime meridian be 
located in any other country. As a 
consequence, there were almost as 
many prime meridians as there were 
national capitols. At the time that 
the question was finally settled, the 
fact that England was perhaps mak- 
ing the greatest contribution to re- 
search in nautical knowledge un- 
doubtedly gave her a slight edge. 
The Royal Observatory in Greenwich 
had control of all rautical affairs and 
this accounts for the location of the 


prime meridian there. Ss 

With the independence of the 
United States this country’s main 
concern was with the Settling and 
development of a continent, Interest 
i mapping the world or any other 
area outs:de the confines of the 
newly founded country found little 
encouragement in the United States 
of the early nineteenth century, 

However, new methods of repro- 
duction made mass production of 
maps possible, Although widely cir- 
culated, these first United States 
maps were dull and unattractive un- 
til the publication of Tanner’s New 
American Atlas in 1823. This Atlas 
printed maps based on the old Mer- 
cator projection which Was essentially 
a nautical projection and not particu- 
larly applicable to a continental coun- 
try like the United States. It was, 
however, a Projection which was 
easily printed on an atlas page, 

Cartography in the early years of 
the twentieth century progressd 
along established lines until the First 
World War provided a vital stimulus 
to map maikng, Then aerial surveys 
and photo maps were executed on a 
large scale. 

With the exception of a few minor 
adjustments like national boundaries, 
maps have changed very little in our 
lifetime and we are inclined to view 
a cartograph as a fixed form. While 
everything indicates that the large 
land and water masses will remain 
constant for some time to come, in 
more restricted areas the winds and 
tides are wearing away the shore line 
while depositing silt and adding on 
elsewhere. Certain Outlines, like the 


Mississippi delta region, are con- 
stantly changing, 
The average person in this auto- 


motive age is perhaps more familiar 
with the road map than any other 
type. Oil companies, state travel 
bureaus, private industry and com- 
mercial map makers are only a few 
among those who have made avail- 
able a flood of excellent maps for 
every purpose and of every nook and 
cranny of these United States. Every- 
where you turn today you see maps 
of every type and description. There 
are soil maps, weather maps, popula- 
tion maps, historical] maps, maps of 
wind and water currents, photo maps 
and myriads of others. 

The reading of maps is not a 
difficult process, The problem is one 
of becoming familiar with certain 
signs and symbols used in the map to 
designate similar features on the 
earth’s surface, Among the important 
elements of a map are symbols of 
direction and scale, or distance. Un- 
less there is a compass rose or di- 
rectional arrow to jndicate otherwise, 
one may assume on modern maps 
that the direction North is at the top 
of the map. 

Scale is usually indicated in one of 
three ways: 


1. By a graphic or drawn scale. 


2. By words and figures; as, one 
inch equals ten miles. 

3. By a Representative Fraction, 
abbreviated R.F. This is merely 
a fraction in which the nutmer- 
ator denotes a distance on the 
map while the denominator a 
distance on the ground. Thus, 
1/63,300 means one unit on the 
map equals 63,300 units on the 
ground, in this case, one inch 
equals one mile since there are 
63,300 inches to the mile. 


Maps are read with greater eas 
they are first oriented, that is, tur 
so that the directions on the r 
coincide with the directions on 
ground. 

It took the sinking of a number 
American battleships in a harbor 
mid-Pacific to bring to the attent 
of geographers that contempor¢ 
maps were becoming a little out 
date. Air power as an offensi 
weapon as well as a means of lo 
range transportation brought about 
revision of world cartographic co 
cepts. It was noted that thre 
fourths of the world’s land mass 
were located in the northern hemi 
phere. Furthermore, the land mass 
on the globe are grouped around tl 
north pole. Today’s long rans 
planes require land bases. Therefor 
trans-polar air lanes, since the lan 
Masses are closer together in th: 
region, were the logical conclusiot 
This required a new approach t 
cartography and the air-age nort 
polar projection map began to groy 
in popularity. Ultimately the hazar 
of flying over long stretches of oceat 
may be removed and a new evalua 
tion may make obsolete today’s mos 
advanced maps. 

Whatever mankind’s destination o1 
his destiny, it is by maps that he wil 
plot his course and find his way. 
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A YEAR IN THE PERUVIAN SIERRAS 
(Continued from page 13) 


snowy white popcorn and sticky sweet 
cookies filled with manjar blanco. 
About four o’clock there is a blare 
on the band’s cornet and everyone 
gathers in the plaza where the con- 
gressman for the district is giving 
the neighborhood a Corta Monte, or 
treasure-tree cutting. A fairly large 
guinda tree had been cut down and 
on its branches are tied candies, 
fruits, roscitas, and bottles of cervesa. 
The tree is then replanted in a deep 
hole and a small hatchet placed at its 
base. The various orchestras have 
come together to play folk tunes 
called huaynas, which contain all the 
longing, the poignant grief and cour- 
age of the sierra. The crowd forms 
into couples who dance and sing in 
a large circle. Pancho’s wife pulls 
him to the tree, seizes the hatchet and 
dances toward him menacingly. He 
takes it from her, whirls to the tree, 
gives one hard thrust, drops the 
hatchet, and dances back into the 
circle. This is repeated over and 
over, first by one and then another 
many-skirted girl and her black-eyed 
partner until the tree sways and 


crashes. The scramble for the 
treasures that follows would make a 
bargain basement look calm and 
peaceful. The fiesta continues well 


into the night and it is bright star- 
light as the family slips quietly home 
through the grain that is now almost 
ready to cut. 

Early in June a full silver moon 
floods the sierra as the young people 
(many older ones, too) wander 
across the pampas to the threshing 
floor of Amadeo Gomez, where green- 
golden barley is piled. Several 
neighborhood musicians are already 
tuning their harps and violins. Jugs 
of unfermented black corn chicha 
stand to one side and a fire is glow- 
ing where Senora Gomez is beginning 
to fry rosquitos, unsweetened dough- 
nuts. 

With the exception of the slow 
tipening wheat, most of the grain in 
the neighborhood has been cut. As 
the men and older boys cut small 
swatches with hand sickles, the girls 
and women bind it into bundles which 
are carried on their backs, or on 
burro backs, to one or another of the 
broad cement-like dirt threshing 
floors, which have been held com- 
munally for longer than legend re- 
members. The grain is customarily 
mounded about two feet high over 
the floor and hitched to from three to 
ten wild mountain horses, burros, or 
even bulls, which are then loosely 
roped together and driven on. The 
animals pound in circles for fifteen 
to twenty minutes, kept in line by 
boys stationed at the edges. These 
boys continuously yell the peculiar 
piercing harvest call. The animals are 
then driven off. Now the men go in 
with pronged lisa wood forks and 
toss the grain, beginning at the 
center and working spirally to the 
circumference, the kernels and chaff 
dropping underneath. 

The ripening of barley at the full 
of the moon is the signal for a fiesta. 
After a dozen or so friends have 
arrived at the threshing floor, Amadeo 
gives a signal and the orchestra be- 
gins a compelling, strong-beat tune. 
Then the young people dance for 
hours over the straw, trip in the loose 
sticks, fall laughing in the grain, 
wander off hand in hand through the 
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moonlight, sing, stop to devour hot 
doughnuts and chicha and, as the 
moon fades into dawn, drift singing 
and sleepy to their homes. 

As Saint John, for some unknown 
reason, blesses the harvest ineenu; 
the Eve of San Juan (June twenty- 
third), ushers in endless celebrations 
in his much-loved name. The broken 
straw is saved and made into bundles, 
large ones for fires, small compact 
ones tied with retama fibers for the 
torch race. Pancho and his wife to- 
gether with Pablo and his sisters, join 
about two dozen other young people 
on the edge of Pampa Pacchca, at the 
home of Francisco Melgar. 

Now it is the season to buy new 


clothes, for the harvest is in and sold. 


The girls are gay in new woolen 
skirts and brilliant shoulder scarfs, 
the men brave in bright ponchos and 
new white sombreros. Fires are 
everywhere in honor of the good 
San Juan—tiny fires at small homes, 
large ones where families celebrate 
together. Standing on Pampa Pac- 
chca one may count as many as 
thirty-five fires on the pampa and on 
the hills above Rio Cunas. This is 
also the night when farmers burn off 
their fields in preparation for the 
next season’s plowing. This custom 
destroys very little of the earth-humus 
because of the lack of oxygen and 
effectively destroys the seed of the 
pest of pests, the vinelike small 
trebol clover. 

When Senor Melgar’s fire burns 
low for a few minutes, Maria, Luz, 
and a half dozen other trembling, 
excited girls form a line. About four 
yards from the fire Maria begins 
slowly to whirl, then faster and faster. 
Her multiple, full-colored skirts 
stand out like inverted bells around 
her. With arms wide-spread she 
reaches the fire and with a queer half- 
shriek leaps across it. The other 
girls follow quickly, while the boys 
stomp and cheer and little girls tug 
at their mothers’ skirts begging per- 
mission to go, too. 

Now the boys saunter over to the 
mound of straw bundles. Pablo 
seizes one by its retama binding and 
plunges it into the fire for a brief 
second, the other boys following suit. 
He raises and whirls it in lifting 
circles until it is a flaming crown 
around his head. Instantly he is off 
across the pampa scattering sparks as 
he runs. The boy who races the 
farthest before his shining halo falls 
apart is the winner. There are al- 
most never prizes for these commun- 
ity contests, but neighbors rarely for- 
get which boy ran best, or which girl 
sailed highest over San Juan’s fire. 

With the harvests in and the fiestas 
over life drops quietly back to nor- 
mel and Pedro and Senora Elena 
busy themselves with weaving. The 
bright-eyed grandmother sorts her 
piles of herbs, from which so many 
practical remedies are made. 

The older children are now in 
school every day; the bride has be- 
come an accepted part of the house- 
hold and is eagerly watching the mak- 
ing of thousands of adobe bricks for 
a new home for herself and Pancho. 
A piece of land near the Lopez home 
belongs to Pancho from his grand- 
father’s time, and here the slight stone 
and mud foundations for a house 
have been laid. Pedro Lazo of 
Pincha has made door “facings and 


several window frames, as this is to 
be one of the new, modern homes 
with a few high, small windows and 
a floor in one of the rooms. There is 
also to be a stove of fired adobes that 
will burn lengths of wood and have 
a pipe to carry most of the smoke 
outside. 

In mid-August there are enough 
adobes dried to begin work. Word 
is passed that young Lopez is ready 
to raise his house. On the appointed 
day men come from all the scattered 
homes round about carrying hammers 
and shovels and ladders. Their 
Senoras bring pots of chupe, a thick 
meat and vegetable soup, bread and 
lettuce and roast guinea pig, pots of 
rice with vegetables, and of course 
chicha and aguadiente. By the fol- 
lowing evening more than two thous- 
and adobes have been laid in thick 
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FALCONRY @ 
(C ontinued from-page 15) 


auspicious; that there are plenty of 
crows on the downs; and that we 
have at least two or three good fal. 
cons in the “Mews”’—the building 
where trained hawks are kept. 

Early in the morning the falconers 
make their way to the Mews, putting 
their hawks out on the lawn behind 
the Inn. Actually, there is no need 
for such hurry as we shall not go out 
before eleven o'clock. The hawks 
may not have “cast” much before 
then. “To cast” is to throw up 


through the beak undigestable por-~ 


tions of the previous day’s meal in 
the form of a pellet, or casting. There 
is also time for them to bathe, and to 
dry and preen their feathers if they 
feel so inclined. 

Our charges provide a charming 
picture as, perched on their blocks, 
they await the moment when they 
will be taken up. There are six fal- 
cons and a tiercel, but not all of them 
will be taken out today. One of the 
falcons is too fat to be in really first- 
rate flying condition; another hawk 
has been injured, while a third has 
not yet been entered to crow. So 
two falcons, Patience and Maggie, 
and Jaunty the tiercel, are to provide 
the excitement today, each eager to 
come to grips with the. quarry. 
Patience and Jaunty wear their first 
year’s feathers, while Maggie has 
already grown the plumage of the 
adult bird. 

Before we set out the birds must 
be hooded. The hood, to which they 
have not the least objection, prevents 
them from seeing and being disturbed 
before they are ready to go into 
action. 

We cross the Plain in our cars 
and as we approach the open country 
we are alerted by a solitary crow 
strutting about five hundred yards 
-ahead of us, every. now and then 
prodding its beak into the ground— 
a perfect target. 

“Get Maggie 
whispers. 

She is already on my fist and I 
begin to remove the leash and swivel, 
and to loosen the braces of the hood. 
Two hundred yards, one hundred 
fifty, one hundred. Stop. As we pull 
up, the crow, scenting danger, pre- 
pares to move off. Quickly the fal- 
con’s hood is whipped off and 
Maggie, not in the least bothered by 
the sudden daylight, is cast off in its 
direction. We get out our binoculars 


ready,’ someone 


clayey mud, The walls must now dry 
for a full year and not until then | 
will there be another neighborhood | 


for his work but gallons of chicha | 
have been drunk, jokes told on one } 
another, and in the bevy of bright, | 
dirty skirts around the fires many |} 
feminine reputations have been | 
dragged over the fragrant eucalyptus |] 
coals. 

The’ sun goes down, throwing its |} 
last warmth on the tired, unpreten- 
tious farmers and their families quietly 
trudging barefoot to their homes u 
and-down the river road or across | 
the dry pampas. The friendly, req) 
served Sierra people have passed . 
through nearly a full year’s cycle and } 
are ready for September’s fitful rains 


to open the planting season again, | 
| 


and watch the flight. ge 

At first the unsuspecting crow pro- 
ceeds with leisurely wing-flaps. Sud: | 
denly it becomes aware of the enemy 
behind and the tempo of its wing- 
beats changes. Now its pinions cleave, 
the air with slashing, powerful | 
strokes as it makes toward its only) 
escape, the sky. It must remain above | 
the falcon while Maggie, with greater 
speed, is gaining on it making height. : 
The thrilling duel is as exciting as ait 
combat. Higher and higher they go, 
the crow mounting in an almost per-" 
pendicular rise, the falcon “ringing” 
up” to him in a series of widening 
circles, Now the birds look like 
starlings. a 

The falconers know that Maggie, 
cannot be bested, that having at nae 
gained the ascendancy she will ke 
over to put in that terrific decisiv 
stoop. = 

However, the falcon soaring above 
and slightly ahead of the crow doe 
not keel over. Instead she puts 
speed. With hard, jabbing wings sh 
flings herself twenty feet higher, ane 
another ten—then, the stoop! In ak 
most leisurely fashion Maggie turns 
over and on half-closed wings come 
hissing down. Already the crow 
wings closed tightly to its. sides, 4 
falling like a stone,. But not fas 
enough, for it must first execute 
twisting wrench to avoid the falcon 
as she whizzes by, missing it only b 
inches. With the impetus gained b 
her stoop Maggie shoots up again, al 
most to the same elevation from 
which she started. The crow has no¥ 
fallen within fifty feet of the grount 
There is no cover as the falcoi 
above, turns over and stoops agai 
As Maggie overtakes it she hits th 
crow a resounding whack. Bla¢ 
feathers fly and the inert body 
the crow tumbles to the ground. 

The falconers hurry towards th 


Patience had been flown at a cro’ 
that proved to be a poor performer— 
she took it in the air, low down, ¢ 
the first snatch. Jaunty’s quarry mal 
aged to reach a clump of trees am 
escape. q 

Crow-hawking on the Plain is 
fascinating sport, ancient yet ne 
never quite proceeding according | 
plan. The joy of watching the fal 
is as satisfying and elusive as li 
itself. 
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MERICA’S LEADING TOURIST 
RESORT 

|For a city that puts out no glittering 
avel folders and stages no publicity cere- 
jonies, New York has established itself 
America’s leading all-year-round tourist 


It is a fact not generally appreciated, but 
ew York enjoys some of the finest 
eather in North America. In winter its 
mars of sunshine are near the maximum 
r its latitude, while in spring and fall 
e clear skies and cool winds give a 
ittering clearness to the long straight 
enues and the soaring skyscrapers. When 
F weather is rainy or too cold or too hot, 
ew York abounds in indoor attractions to 
pase and beguile visitors from out of 


Hehete | is no organized way of counting 
e number of tourists, but there is little 


leatest travel year since its Worlds Fair 
1939-40. By ship and plane from over- 
2S, and by car, train, and plane from all 
rts of North America, travelers. have 
owded into New York in record numbers. 
ne hardy traveler from western Canada 
len arrived by canoe. 

New York can usually absorb its visitors 
ithout crowding. It has more hotels than 
ly other city on earth, more theaters, 
ops, art galleries, night clubs, and enter- 
nments than any other city. It offers its 
sitors the aura of World Metropolis. 
pthing is unobtainable in its stores and 
ops. Even the side streets and out-of- 
f-way neighborhoods have interesting 
zaars and shops. 

Rockefeller Center is always staging 
w exhibitions and entertainments; its, ice 
ik is the focus of interest for thousands 
ery day. The new United Nations center 
the East River is now beginning to 
ise. The fine new express highways make 
possible to drive out into the country in 
s than an hour. | 

New York has just had one of the 
miest autumn seasons in its history. Fall 
wers were still blooming around the 
hdio City ice rink in early November, and 
e trees in lower Fifth Avenue had not 
t started to change their color. 


‘STEAMSHIPS FOR IRELXND 


Ireland’s magnetism for travelers is now 
sreasing so fast that a new large ship has 
en launched to add to the comfort of 
pse crossing the Irish Sea to reach it. 
his new ship, the Cambria, is 5,200 tons 
size and will be able to carry 2000 
rove on each ree across the 


“Treland ae means of the Trans- 
: ae liners America, Britannic, Maure- 
a, a Washington, with occasional 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
_ natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 
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calls by other ships, at Cobh, which is the 
port for the large city of Cork. 

Transatlantic aviation has put Ireland 
squarely across the world’s travel lanes. 
The great Shannon air base in western 
Ireland is served by many Transatlantic air 
lines, which reach Shannon within only 
fifteen hours of their take-off from New 
York. From Shannon they go on to Paris, 
Britain, Scandinavia, and almost all parts 
of the world. Shannon Airport is near the 
venerable city of Limerick, and only four 
hours by rail from Dublin. 


HOLLAND IN WINTER 


Holland has much to attract the winter 
tourist. Life goes on in the big cities 
about the same in winter as in summer. 
The popular coffee houses of The Hague, 
Amsterdam and other cosmopolitan centers, 
where the Dutch spend their late afternoon 
and evening hours sipping coffee, drinking 
cocktails, and “looking on,” are equally 
interesting to the visitor anytime of the 
year. Cabarets, concert halls and theaters 
are just as exciting regardless of the 
season. 

In addition to the opportunity to enjoy 
the full flavor of Dutch life in the off 
season months, a well balanced program 
of winter sports events and special attrac- 
tions is offered. 

Indoor ice skating, ice hockey, and ice 
ballets performed by crack Viennese and 
Dutch ice ballet companies are on schedule. 
With normal cold weather permitting, the 
greatest of all Holland’s winter spectacles 
—the “Eleven Towns” circuit in Friesland 


‘Province, will be held. This is a marathon 


skating race participated in by hundreds of 
ice skaters in north Holland. 

Ice wedding parties in traditional cos- 
tume are held at Marken and Volendam 
providing the Zuider Zee freezes suffi- 
ciently. 

Holland’s 1949 tourist program is well 


advanced, starting February 25 with the’ 


winter flower show in Haarlem, a replete 
and versatile calendar of events has been 
arranged lasting well into October. 

As if any additional incentive were 
needed, visitors contemplating a winter 
vacation here, are reminded that hotel ac- 
commodations are now readily available 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and: justice. 


while transportation within Holland is as 
efficient as ever. Thirty day round-trip 
excursion flights between New York and 
The Hague are now available at drastically 
reduced rates. 


ON THE RIVIERA 


French Riviera plans for the coming. 
winter season call for a brilliant series of 
events to begin right after Christmas and 
end in April. In anticipation of entertain- 
ing large numbers of visitors, resort oper- 
ators, with the support of the French 
Commissariat General au Tourisme, are 
readying tourist facilities and scheduling 
important celebrations. Parades, battles of 
flowers, fashion exhibits and masquerade 
balls will be but a part of the gay festivities. 
This advance preparation should make the 
French Riviera the favorite 1948 rendez- 
vous of sun followers and the seekers of 
the unique in winter vacations. 

Accommodations are plentiful on the 
French Riviera in winter and a room in- 
cluding meals in a de luxe hotel will aver- 
age about $15 a day for one. Budget- 
minded tourists, however, don’t have to 
spend even that much. There are scores 
of hotels and pensions where one can live 
for from five to ten dollars a day, meals 
included. Smaller Riviera resort towns like 
Sanary, Cagnes, Vence, Grasse, Vallauris 
and many others are inexpensive and ideal 
for a quiet holiday amid sun and balmy 
climate. Lists of towns and places to stay 
can be obtained from the Irench National 
Tourist Office. 

The customary increase in space avail- 
able during the fall and winter months will 
make visits to the French Riviera and other 
parts of France particularly attractive to 
Americans. The French Line continues its 
regular runs to Le Havre, and several other 
lines will disembark travelers at French 
ports. Tourists who prefer to travel by 
air now can take advantage of the new 
round-trip excursion rate to Paris and con- 
tinue their quick journey to the French 
Riviera by boarding planes of Air France 
for the flight to Nice. Also available in 
Paris are the frequent and famous trains 
of the French National Railroads which go 
direct to the Riviera. 


ELIMINATING VISA 
REQUIREMENTS 


In Europe the following countries now 
require no visas on American passports: 
Great Britain, Belgium, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. Thus almost all the 
favorite fields for American tourist travel 
in Europe can be visited without the 
formality of securing visas beforehand. 

In the Western Hemisphere, Americans 
need no visas for traveling in Canada, Ber- 
muda, the Bahamas, the British West 
Indies, Panama, Mexico, and all American 
possessions. ; 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN REFRESHER 
(Continued from page 17) 


Like most Latin countries, Guate- 
mala allows age, dignity and im- 
portance. Being an older woman, I 
revel in observing the deference 
which I am now reminded is due to 
the accumulated experience of years. 


Most of all I like Guatemala be- 
cause it is possible to practice one’s 
religion openly, simply, and without 
embarrassment. Nobody makes you 
self-conscious if you run in and out 
of church several times a day for a 
word with God. Nearly everybody 
does it. You can carry a large candle 
through the streets on your way to 
offer it in gratitude or supplication 
and nobody even looks at you because 
lots of people carry candles through 
the streets. Church services are 
jammed and the congregation sways 
together openly in great waves of 
worship, full and satisfying. 

Not wanting to bother God too 
much with small personal problems, 
local Catholics more frequently ap- 
peal to a saint and this sometimes has 
its humorous side. 

Needing money very badly, I had 
bought a ticket in the national lottery, 
and having heard that St. Jude, 
guardian of finances, had performed 
many financial miracles, I determined 
to ask his aid. So on the day before 
the drawing of the lottery, rather 
ashamed to pray for money, more so 
to be seen doing it, I went to the 
beautiful old gold and white church 
at an hour when I felt sure nobody 
much would be present. 

Nobody else was there except the 
whele population of Guatemala City. 
The crowd was so great that the 


pews had been removed, and on the 
worn tile floor hundreds of people 
were kneeling; fine ladies in pearls 
and furs beside ragged ladino boys; 
graybeards with their clothes a mass 
of dirty patches elbowed prominent 
businessmen. There were Indian 
women with babies slung on their 
backs and market baskets containing 
live chickens by their sides; stalwart 
Quiché men from the highlands in 
their romantic Goyaesque costumes, 
their dark hatchet-faces taut with 
supplication; slick professional guides 
and white-aproned servant-maids, all 
were there, praying that they might 
win the lottery. 

Having come thus far, I knelt 
among them and vowed that if I won 
I would give half to “The Sisters” 
Orphanage. But somebody outbid 
me. 

I am pleasingly aware that in 
Guatemala all denominations are as 
free to practice their religion as I am. 
Not only does this apply to Jew and 
Gentile, but 80,000 Indians walk their 
pagan processions through the streets 
with equal unembarrassment and 
strew rose petals before stone images 
of their gods on hilltops in every 
suburb. Here, no religion is con- 
sidered as a stigma. 

Guatemala has drawbacks, of 
course, but they are the minor ones 
of a country emerging from the dust- 
covered archives of forgotten great- 
ness. And so, despite some physical 
discomforts, I like Guatemala for 
having given me an important re- 
fresher course in the code of ethics 


my parents taught me long ago, much - 


of which I had forgotten. 


MAIL ROUTES INTO THE WILDERNESS 
(Continued from page 23) 


What is more, the Marine Route 
operates throughout the year, except 
for occasional periods when the lake 
freezes over. Wintertime trips along 
the shoreline are never as pleasant 
ds those made during the remainder 
of the year, however, but a well- 
protected cabin on the boat and fre- 
quent swigs of coffee make every- 
thing allright for “another few 
weeks,” 

The River Route of the Lewiston 
post office is probably the most. re- 
markable mail service in the country, 
for it is a ninety-five mile run up the 
roaring Snake River from that city to 
_ Johnson’s Bar in the depths of Hell’s 
Canyon. This wild abyss is deeper by 
at least one thousand feet than the 


much publicised Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River, but until recently’ 
has received little notice because of 
its unapproachable nature. 

This route, with its numerous 
stretches of “white water,” is traveled 
at least weekly by a river-wise pilot, 
Kyle McGrady, aboard a forty-foot 
long boat powered by the stoutest of 
diesel motors. He not only delivers 
mail to about 350 prospectors, sheep- 
herders, trappers, ranchers and 
miners, but also serves as their only 


contact with the world beyond 
canyon ramparts. The settlers in- 
clude “America’s most isolated 


family,” the Allen Wilson’s, kving in 
Idaho, twenty-four miles heyond 
Johnson’s Bar, 


BANGKOK—CITY OF PORCELAIN 
(Continued from page 9) 


Tle evening meal, the new baby, the 
temple fair, are much more im- 
portant. The mysterious unsolved 
shooting two years ago of their un- 
crowned boy king still creates more 
speculation than a change in govern- 
ment. 

The thirty-two newspapers are de- 
voted largely to gossip and scandal. 
The only daily that comprehensively 
covers the news is the Bangkok Post. 
It was started in the postwar years 
by Alexander MacDonald, 39, of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, who came here 
with the O.S.S. 

A year ago I asked a prominent 
member of a political party opposing 
the government how soon he expected 
his party to get into power. 
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“Not soon, I hope,” he replied. “It’s 
too much fun just being in the 
opposition.” 

Since then his party has come to 


_power and he has joined the cabinet. 


“Now that you’re in, are you sorry?” 
I asked. 

“T certainly am,’ he laughed. “If 
I could I’d resign and heckle this 
government, too.” 

Life is like that here. 

Bangkok is indeed an oasis of 
peace in an Orient disrupted by revo- 
lutionary struggles. As long as it re- 
mains so, traders will find there much 
of the serenity and beauty that Asia 
knew before Japanese militarists un- 
leashed their bloody campaign to 
dominate all the Far East. 


SAMARITANS OF THE SKI TRAILS — 
(Continued from page 19) y 


of the patrol saved him from certain 
death by freezing. 

Requirements for the position of 
ordinary patrolmen are neither for- 
midably Igh nor invitingly low. 
Candidates must be able to pass a 
test equivalent to the 3rd Class U.S. 
Eastern Amateur Ski Association 
proficiency test, consisting of the fol- 
lowing steps: three link stem turns, 
a stem Christiana, either a telemark 
or a jump turn and finally, an easy 
slalom run, which must be accom- 
plished in an upright position. Patrol- 
men must also qualify in the standard 
eighteen-hour Red Cross first-aid 
course and the twelve-hour advanced 
course, plus an additional ten hours 
specifically on winter first-aid. In 
order that they may keep informed 
on the latest developments in tech- 
nique, a reiresher course must be 
taken every third year. 

For outstanding ability demon- 
strated in the performance of his 
duty, and upon the recommendation 
of his unit leader, any patrolman may 
be appointed to the rank of the 
National Patrol and become eligible 
to wear its coveted badge. In general 
the nature of his duties will not 
change, except that somewhat more 
will be expected of him in the way 
of responsibility, and he will often be 
required to operate on his own, par- 
ticularly in remote areas beyond: the 
reach of local patrols. At the present 
time some nine hundred and sixty- 
five members have achieved this 
distinction. : 

Obviously the most important re- 
quirement of any ski patrol is to be 
on the spot with proper equipment 
when accidents occur. To facilitate 
this undertaking caches of medical 
supplies together with a rescue to- 
boggan are made in appropriate spots 
throughout the various skiing areas. 


.Other duties include the inspection of 


mechanical devices, such as ski tows, 
lifts, etc, to insure the safety of 
skiers who use them. In addition, 
trails must be kept in proper shape 


BUSH NEGROES OF SURINAME 
(Continued from page 30) 


released from the penal colony of 
Devil’s Island. just off the Guiana 
coast. The word bon, in its original 
meaning (good), is in general use, 
and it is even attempted with a cer- 
tain amount of the proper nasaliza- 
tion. 

Spanish has contributed with balata 
(dancing song) and camissa (shirt). 
An occasional Hebrew term like 
‘trafer (taboo) has been picked up 
from migrant Jews from Brazil. 

Talkee-talkee is spoken with many 
‘wonderful musical effects. The bush 
Negroes are great canoe men, and 
when approaching a trading village, 
they will shout their approach over 
the waters, drawing out each vowel 
so that they will be heard distinctly. 
Given the natural resonance of the 


water, the words ring out like a bell 
as they are inflected up and down, 


Talkee-talkee is mot a written 
language, but by use of arbitrary 
spellings, it is possible to show how 
closely the Djuka language resembles 
English baby talk. The following 
lists are quite representative: 


_ depressions in the snow caus 


“slope of Big Hill. This was in 


i 


and danger points clearly 
These are conditions which exp 
consider dangerous: rocks, exp 
by melting snow, which are invis 
to the skier because of the angle | 
which he approaches; “bathtubs 


= 


fallen skiers and made permanen 
freezing temperatures; thin sn 
over a stream of water; icy surfa 
caused by many turns being m 

/ i 45 
on a single spot. Reckless s 
must at times’be cautioned, alth 
the influence of. patrolmen, lackit 
police authority, is limited. ‘ 


In all sports there are non-¢ 
formists, devotees whose meth 
and purposes are somewhat left 
center. Amateur skiing is no exe 
tion. At Snoqualmie Pass in Wa 
ington State last winter patroln 
noticed that for several days a po; 
youth appeared regularly at the st 
mit of the tow rope system 1 


-no cause for comment. What mi 
the performance conspicuous ~ 
instead of making the usual gra 
take-off the pudgy skier invarie 
collapsed in a disordered heap. Mc 
over, when he started his descent 
showed little evidence of proficien 
in fact, he was unable to achiev 
run of fifteen yards in an up 
position. Since the tow rope 
designed for expert skiers this | 
was definitely out of bounds, Pat 
man Robert Pearson asked the b 
“Why don’t you try one of the eas 
slopes until you learn to handle ya 
self?” “Oh, I’ve given up trying 
improve,” the chubby lad beam 
“T just get fun out of riding up 
the tow rope.” 


The growing popularity of amat 
skiing makes continuous and 
greater demands of patrol saf 
Over the past eleven years the N 
has successfully met every chall 
In the person who wears the 
colored parka and the orange-cr 
armband, skiers recognize a frien 


English  Talkee-talkee 

country condree 

foot futu 

finger fingra 

mouth muffo (or the Spanish; 
boat boto 

water watra 


In sentence form talkee-talkee 
slightly more-complex: Ah go 
fissi (1 go to catch fish) ; Tamara 
so go honti (Tomorow I shall 
hunting) ; Pekein so, me sabby, m 
(1 understand a little, friend) ; 
You sabby talkee-talkee, masra? ( 
you understand  talkee - talk 
master?). 
At present there are about twe 
thousand Djukas living in Surina 
most of them in the dense inter 
Their only highways are the riv 
that-run down to the Atlantic and 1 
coast settlements. ! 
The life of the bush Negroes 
very uncomplicated, hardly more tl 
hunting, fishing, and small-scale ag 
culture of peanuts, maize, and y: 
Every once in a while they turn | 
their social life and rock the j 
night with the primitive, mz! 
dansi-dansi. They exhibit no 
ing whatsoever to adapt themse 
to civilization as th¢ white ° 
knows it, and it is still an unspe 
able crime to wear a pair of shoe! 
% 
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